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PREFACE 


his volume is a selection of the 
most beautiful Czech fairytales, 
handed down orally over the years and 
a source of pleasure, of delight and not 
least of a tingle of excitement for cen- 
turies. That these fairytales have not 
been lost over the years is largely due 
to the work of Bozena Némcova, 
Bohemia’s most important woman 
writer, and Karel Jaromir Erben, the 
nation’s romantic poet who collected 
together the treasure contained in the 
fairytales and legends of their home- 
land, as the Grimm brothers did for 
the German-speaking people. 
Although the folktales narrated in 
this book contain echoes of many fa- 
miliar plots and motifs from other 
European legends and fables, they 
captivate the reader with a unique and 
unusual appeal that is entirely their 
own. They offer an interesting insight 
into old Slavic myths, customs and 
traditions. The traces of the Tales of 
the Arabian Nights which pervade 
them can probably be traced back to 
the Bohemian Crusaders who came 
into contact with exotic cultures and 
foreign people on their journeys to the 
East. Along with the treasures they 
brought home from the Orient, their 
“booty” included all different kinds 


of stories which, when they arrived on 
the Vltava, were clothed in native cos- 
tumes and given local colouring. 

This is why fairytales such as The 
Three Spinners, The Princess with the 
Golden Star on her Forehead and Fire 
Bird and Red Fox captivate both young 
readers and interested adults, whether 
they are read for personal pleasure or 
shared with enthusiastic little listeners. 

To quote Alfred Waldau, who first 
translated these fairytales into German 
in 1859: “May this book of fairytales 
bring joy to the friendly souls who 
have cared for it,” even in this century. 


THE BLACK PRINCESS 


by Bozena Némcova 


hae on the shore of a far- 
away country there lived a very 
poor fisherman. A small shanty, a 
little boat and a few nets were all he 
possessed. In spite of his poverty he 
lived with his wife in peace and har- 
mony. His only wish was that God 
would grant him an heir, but as yet 
this wish remained unfulfilled. 

‘The fisherman’s duty was to sup- 
ply the royal kitchen with fish. On 
one occasion the King ordered him 
to catch a great many fish as quickly 
as possible — and big ones at that — 
because many guests were expected 
at the castle. If the fisherman 
brought them, a good wage would 
await him. If not, he would be 
severely punished. The fisherman 
knew the King. He knew that the 
King always kept his word. So he 
did not delay, he took his nets, 
jumped into the little boat and put 
out to sea. He had already been fish- 
ing for several hours but he had not 
once filled his net. He had caught 
only a few tiny fish which he threw 
back sullenly because he did not 
want them even for his own dinner. 
He was beginning to get frightened. 
Evening was drawing on and he had 


not caught a single big fish. And yet 


there were shoals of big fish swim- 
ming all around him as if they were 
teasing him. As soon as he spread 
the net they were gone, only to re- 
appear on the other side of the boat. 

“There must be a spell on me,” he 
said, almost crying as he pulled up 
the empty net again. “I have been 
fishing for a good many years but 
this has never happened to me be- 
fore. What shall I do? I hoped to 
earn my reward, but now it looks as 
though I shall be punished.” 

“T can help you, my friend,” 
avoice said behind him. Startled, 
the fisherman turned and saw 
a man, completely black, standing 
behind him. His breath all but froze 
and a chill spread through his limbs 
as he fixed his gaze on the man who 
had appeared in the boat as unex- 
pectedly as if he had fallen from 
heaven. 

“Why are you afraid?” said the 
unknown man when he saw the 
fisherman’s fear. “I will not hurt 
you. I have come to help you, but 
only on condition that you also ful- 
fil my wish.” 

The fisherman thought that an 
evil spirit was sitting with him in 
the boat. But when he saw that the 
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spirit was in such a good mood he 
promised to do everything that lay 
within his power, if only he would 
help him with the fish. 

“All right,” answered the black 
man. “You will have your boat full 
of the most delicious big fish imme- 
diately; you only have to give me 
what you have at home but do not 
know of.” 

“That I give you gladly,” the fisher- 
man said without thinking long. He 


had so few tools that he knew exact- 
ly what he had. 

“T will come for it in twice seven 
years, then.” 

After that the black man took the 
net and, as soon as he let it over the 
side, he brought it up full of the 
very best fish. He did this three 
times and then disappeared. 

The fisherman was happy that his 
problem had been solved so easily. 
He looked forward to the profit that 
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would be his and hurried home. His 
wife was looking out for him. When 
she saw the little boat in the dis- 
tance she hurried to prepare a tasty 
dinner for her husband to refresh 
him after his work. “It was a blessed 
catch,” she said as the fisherman 
pushed the little boat ashore. She 
helped him take out the fish. “I was 
worried whether you would suc- 
ceed. The King has already sent his 
servants twice to ask when you will 
come.” 

“I was worried, too, dear wife. 
But I think that the King will be 
satisfied.” He tidied everything 
away, ate his dinner and lay down to 
sleep because he wanted to bring 
the fish to the castle early in the 
morning. The King had begun to 
fear that the best food would be 
missing from the feast. So he was 
pleased when the fisherman rushed 
in with such fine fish, and he re- 
warded him handsomely. ‘The 
fisherman wanted to please his wife 
and bought her a beautiful skirt, 
which astonished her not a little. 

She examined the skirt and said: 
“Talso have something with which 
to please you as you have thought 
of me so kindly.” And she confided 
to the man that the wish that they 
had harboured for so many years 
had been fulfilled. Yet the fisherman 
did not rejoice as much as his wife 
had expected. He remembered the 


preceding day and only now did he 
realise what the black man had 
wheedled out of him. But, not 
wanting to sadden the poor mother, 
he decided to say not a word about 
it and concealed the sorrow in his 
heart. 

The time passed quickly by and 
the fisherman's wife gave birth to 
a son. The parents were delighted to 
behold him and so they gave him 
the name Radovid. The little boy 
was so loveable that even the fisher- 
man was filled with joy and forgot 
his sorrow. Before long the boy was 
going to the shore with his father 
and picking up shells that lay there. 
When he was bigger, he helped him 
weave the nets, and even managed 
more than once to catch his mother’s 
dinner all by himself. The fisherman 
did not notice that twice seven years 
had gone by. Inthe joy over his 
bonny son he had forgotten the 
black visitor. But the black man was 
not so forgetful. 

One morning the fisherman’s 
wife called her son to breakfast but 
he did not come. She thought that 
he had gone fishing so she asked the 
boy’s father where he was. But he 
too knew nothing. So she hurried 
out to look for him, but no matter 
where she looked, there was no sign 
of him. Only then did the father 
recall the black man. He wailed and 


accused himself of not having taken 
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sufficient care of his son. With great 
pain he told his wife the sad story. 
The poor parents raised a lament, 
but their cries did not reach the ears 
of their son, in whose place the 
black man had left a sack of gold in 
the shanty. This they did not scorn, 
even though they knew that it was 
poor recompense for the beloved 
child. 

Far, far away from the fisher- 
man’s shanty there was a golden 
castle under the ground and in it 
there lived an enchanted princess. 
She was exceedingly beautiful but 
as black as coal. It was said that 
a powerful magician had once seen 
her and had fallen in love with her. 
But she rejected him and in revenge 
he put a spell on her and she be- 
came black. She would stay that 
way until a young man should so 
fall in love with her that he would 
leave his home and undergo many 
a hardship for love of her. That 
would not have been so hard, how- 
ever, if he had not also whisked her, 
and others besides, away by magic 
into an underground land. What 
could she do there? Who could res- 
cue her from there? 

One day the princess was walk- 
ing in the garden, weeping. Sud- 
denly adwarf appeared in front 
of her and asked her why she was 
crying. The princess stopped and 
stared at the weird figure. Yet 
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because he spoke to her kindly she 
told him of her troubles. 

“Have no fear,” he said after he 
had listened to her. “Ifa young man 
is the only problem, | will find him 
myself. But what if he does not like 
you and refuses to stay here?” 

“Then there is no help for me 
and I shall resign myself to my fate.” 

“And will you then marry me?” 

“You?” the princess said, looking 
down at the little man with a deri- 
sive smile. 

“Why are you looking at me 
like that?” The princess was afraid 
of making the dwarf angry and thus 
thwarting the only hope for her 
release. And so she answered him 
kindly: “If you bring the young man 
here and make no advances towards 
me, whatever I do, | promise you 
this: If the young man does not 
want to stay here and win my affec- 
tion, I will marry you.” The dwarf 
was satisfied, vowed to do every- 
thing and left. 

And he was none other than the 
black man who had wheedled the 
ill-considered promise out of the 
fisherman. So we know how long 
the princess had to wait. But it 
seemed only a short while to her; 
the years sped by quickly under the 
ground and she remained forever 
young. 

One day the dwarf appeared 
again and fulfilled his promise, 


bringing a young man with him. He 
had not taken him by force but had 
spent much time scheming and 
tempting him until Radovid — for it 
was he — went with him willingly. 
Radovid liked the golden palace 
under the ground. Everything was 
as lovely as on the earth; the sea was 
the only thing he missed. Even the 
sun rose there, only in reverse, so 
that when it was night on the earth, 
under the ground it was day. The 
magnificent castle was made of pure 
gold and, when the sun shone on it, 
it so dazzled the beholder that no 
one could look on it. Around the 
castle was a garden in which flowers, 
the like of which he had never seen 
before, swayed gently in the breeze. 
Birds with colourful plumage flut- 
tered among sweet-scented trees 
whose branches were laden with 
sweet fruit. Wherever he looked he 
saw beauty. He did not need to 
work. He had only to wish for 
something and it immediately ap- 
peared. No wonder he did not long 
for his home! Of course he often 
thought of his mother and father. 
But the princess was always at his 
side and when she saw that he was 
sunk in thought she did her best to 
cheer him. She sang him sweet 
songs, led him round the garden 
and told him all sorts of delightful 
stories. Even his mother could not 
have cared for him more attentively 


or loved him more. And Radovid 
loved the princess, too, no matter 
that she was black. The years sped 
by in purest joy and he did not 
know where they had gone. One 
thing he was sure of: he loved the 
princess more and more and he 
could not live without her. And so 
the days passed happily. 

One morning the princess no- 
ticed clouds of unhappiness on her 
beloved’s face. She asked him what 
the matter was. Radovid told her: 
“You know how I love you and so 
you will forgive me for my plea. My 
parents loved me with great tender- 
ness as I was their only son. Con- 
sider, then, how great a loss it must 
have been for them when I dis- 
appeared. It worries me now how 
little I have cared about them. Let 
me see them. After that I will return 
to you and stay with you for ever.” 
‘The princess was not pleased to hear 
this but she could not refuse his plea 
if all the conditions of her release 
were to be fulfilled. 

“I give my consent,” she said. 
“But you must promise me one 
thing; both your happiness and 
mine will depend upon it. 

And Radovid did what she de- 
manded. 

So she said to him: “You mustn't 
say a word to anyone about where 
you have been all this time. You 
mustn't tell anyone that you have 
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a wife. You mustn't promise your 
love to anyone else. If you keep your 
word, we shall be happy. If you do 
not keep it, you will meet with mis- 
fortune and never set eyes on me 
again, while I shall lose all hope 
of my release.” 

She blew a silver trumpet three 
times and the dwarf appeared before 
them. “Guide Radovid to the place 
whence you brought him,” the prin- 
cess ordered. Then she kissed Ra- 
dovid once more, gave him the sil- 
ver trumpet and said: “Remember 
my words: when you want to return 
to me, blow this trumpet and the 
dwarf will bring you back to me.” 
‘Thereupon she went to her cham- 
ber. Radovid followed the dwarf to 
the realm of the earth above, but he 
was so deep in thought that he did 
not notice the path by which the 
dwarf led him, and when he came 
to they were by the sea, in the place 
where his home used to be. There 
his guide left him. 

Radovid went to the shack and 
asked after the fisherman. “Young 
man,” the occupants said to him, 
“the fisherman went away many 
years ago. He lives in a beautiful 
house in the town and he has much 
money. But nobody knows where 
he got it.” So Radovid made for the 
town. There people showed him a 
magnificent house that belonged to 
the former fisherman. In those days, 
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there was not an inn every thirty 
paces as there is today; in those 
days, a stranger was glad to be given 
hospitality wherever he was, and he 
would speak boldly to even the 
poorest, because he knew that no- 
body would send a guest away un- 
refreshed, even were he to beg from 
his neighbour. Without much 
thought he entered his father’s 
house and asked for lodgings. The 
old fisherman, a rich lord now, wel- 
comed him warmly and invited him 
to the table. Radovid was hungry 
and the invitation was welcome. 
When he entered the dining hall, he 
saw his mother with a girl whom 
she treated like a daughter. They all 
sat together at the table, ate and 
talked. But as it was not the custom 
to ask a guest his name or estate or 
destination, they did not know yet 
who the stranger was. 

“Ts this your daughter?” Radovid 
asked his mother and pointed to the 
girl. 

“Yes, but not our own. We had 
only one son yet we lost him when 
he was fourteen.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“You do not want to know, sir. It 
is too sad.” 

“Would you recognise him if he 
came to you?” 

“Well, we would not. He must 
be quite tall, approximately as you 
are. 


“You guessed, dear mother. I am 
your son.” 

The parents exclaimed, embraced 
him and kissed his handsome face. 
‘The girl meanwhile spread the news 
throughout the house so that all the 
servants rushed in, wanting to see 
their dear master’s son. The rejoi- 
cing continued a long time. When 
the hubbub had subsided, the par- 
ents asked their son where he had 
been and what had happened to 
him. But Radovid remembered his 
lover’s words and revealed nothing. 
He asked them only to be content 
that he had returned. 

While the old mother had 
thought her son to be lost, she had 
remained calm. As soon as it turned 
out that the handsome young man 
was her son, thoughts swarmed into 
her mind. She considered how she 
might find a wife for him and de- 
cided eventually that she would give 
their foster daughter to be his wife. 
She did not pause to ask whether 
this would coincide with his wishes. 
She was sure that he would like the 
girl. She was as lovely as the blos- 
som on the apple tree; but to set 
eyes on her was to love her. Radovid 
saw her charm but did not forget his 
black beauty. 

The old fisherman wanted to cele- 
brate the return of his son one day. 
He invited many guests to a noisy 
feast. He was a rich neighbour and 
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a generous host, he had a handsome 
son and an even prettier foster 
daughter — no wonder, then, that all 
accepted the invitation. The house 
was full of guests. They ate, drank 
and danced all day. Radovid was 
merry and he treated the women 
gallantly. Most of all he talked with 
the pretty foster daughter. In the 
evening he went with her to the gar- 
den and, his feelings inflamed by 
the fiery wine, he promised more 
than he should have done. As soon 
as he had let the ill-considered words 
slip from his mouth, his senses left 
him and he fell to the ground. He 
felt as if the black princess were 
standing before him. Her face, usu- 
ally smiling, showed deep sorrow 
and her black eyes were overflowing 
with tears. “What have you done, 
Radovid?” she said with pain in her 
voice. “Now you cannot return to 
me again unless you have the cour- 
age to set out on the journey alone 
and find me in my golden castle. 
You must put on these iron boots. 
If you are resolved to endure all trials 
for love of me, then you will free me 
and we shall be happier than ever. 
Otherwise you will stay a beggar for 
ever.” Radovid woke up. He would 
have thought it was all a dream 
had he not seen the iron boots 
beside him and noticed that he was 
wearing shabby clothes. He was far 
outside the town. How much had 


changed within a few hours! He had 
been revered and respected as 
a prince; he had been enjoying his 
parents’ company and the presence 
of the pretty girl. And now, on ac- 
count of those few words, he was to 
suffer such a punishment! As he 
considered all that had happened he 
cursed himself for not having been 
more wary of the deadly drink. 
Since the moment he had seen his 
beloved in his dream he remem- 
bered all the happy hours that he 
had spent with her. He was deter- 
mined to find her even if the search 
took him to the very end of the 
earth. He looked round and sought 
the silver trumpet but in vain, for it 
had disappeared. So he got up, tied 
the iron boots together and threw 
them over his shoulder, for he could 
not bear to have them on his feet, 
and set forth. 

His poor parents, meanwhile, 
did not know what had happened 
to their son. Their foster daughter, 
however, did not hide what he had 
said to her and how suddenly he 
had disappeared from her side. 
Everyone thought that he would 
come back. But he returned neither 
on the first nor the second nor the 
third day. Eventually they started to 
think that a ghost in their son’s form 
had cheated them and that it had 
not been Radovid. That- calmed 
them and they carried on with their 


lives as before. Meanwhile the 
troubled Radovid walked with his 
heavy burden from town to town, 
from village to village, over hill and 
dale until he came to a black sea. 
There he had himself ferried across 
and he asked the ferryman if he had 
perhaps heard of the golden castle. 
“Never” the ferryman answered. 
“But there is an island on the other 
side, which is home to a giant and 
he knows a lot. He may be able to 
help you.” Radovid asked the ferry- 
man to land him at the island. He 
searched for the giant and indeed 
found him. Then he asked the giant 
if he knew of the golden castle. 
“Nay, I know nothing of it, little 
man, I cant help you. But if you 
walk straight ahead for seven times 
seven days and nights, you will 
come to a mountain where my 


brother lives. He may be able to tell 


you more.” 
“Alas is me, what else will I have 
to suffer before I find it? Yet it serves 
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me right; oh why was I dis- 
obedient?” 

Lamenting thus, Radovid strode 
on. The way led him through pleas- 
ant landscapes, across wonderful 
islands. Yet nowhere did the grass 
beneath his feet tempt him to take 
rest, nowhere did the sweet fruit en- 
tice him to take refreshment, nor 
did the scent of the many flowers 
beguile him. His longing for the 
black princess drove him ever on- 
wards and did not let him rest. After 
he had walked for seven times seven 
days and nights, he came to the 
mountain where the giant, the 
powerful king of the land, resided. 
Radovid sought him out and asked 
him if he knew the golden castle. 

“T don’t know of it,” the giant 
answered, “but you should find my 
brother, who is the king of the birds 
and sends his messengers far and 
wide. It may be that one of the birds 
can give you news of the castle. 
After going another seven times 
seven days and nights you will come 
to the green sea, behind which is 
a great black forest. That is my 
brother’s kingdom.” 

Radovid thanked the giant and 
went on his way. And indeed, after 
seven times seven days and nights 
he reached the green sea and had 
himself ferried across. Then he hur- 
ried into the black forest and looked 
for the giant, the king of the birds. 
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When he found him, he gave him 
his brother’s regards and begged 
him to tell of the golden castle. The 
king at once gathered all his subjects 
together and asked them if any 
of them knew of such a castle. The 
little birds thought for a while, then 
a swallow flew from the gathering, 
approached the king and twittered: 
“O king, I know of it.” 

“Which way did you fly there?” 

“T bathed in seven rivers, I flew 
in seven forests, I looked down from 
seven mountains and then I arrived 
at the golden castle where the black 
princess dwells.” 

When Radovid heard this, he 
thanked the king and set out on his 
journey again. So many trials did 
he suffer before he had swum the 
seven rivers, crossed the seven for- 
ests and climbed the seven moun- 
tains that it is not possible to de- 
scribe them all. Yet nothing was too 
hard for him. With his iron boots 
over his shoulders he walked tire- 
lessly on and on. 

One day, after every obstacle had 
at last been overcome, he saw the 
golden castle in the distance. How 
he thanked God that he had 
reached the end of his bitter jour- 
ney! Tired and weakened by hunger 
and thirst he entered the garden, sat 
down under a tree and fell asleep. At 
that very time the black princess 
was walking in the garden and came 


co the tree where Radovid was 
sleeping. In wonder she stopped 
and looked to see who might be 
lying there. What joy filled her heart 
when she recognised Radovid! The 
sunken cheeks, the tattered clothes 
and the wasted body told of the 
ereat sufferings he had endured. She 
could not restrain herself from 
waking him. And as Radovid awoke 
and saw his beloved beside him, he 
asked at once for pardon and vowed 
co love her faithfully unto death. 
She forgave him gladly. They sealed 
their reconciliation with a passion- 
ate kiss. But scarcely had their lips 
touched when the 
princess’s black coun- 
tenance began to pale, 
and in but a few mo- 
ments there stood be- 
fore Radovid the love- 
liest white maiden 
with black eyes. But 
he would have loved 
her just as much even 
if she had remained 
black for ever. 
Suddenly the dwarf 
appeared before them 
and said: “Iam the 
magician who put the 
spell on you, princess. 
Radovid has done all 
that was asked of him 
and I can demand 
nothing more of you, 


although I would have gladly out- 
witted you and wished to take you 
as my wife. Now you can choose 
whether you wish to stay here or go 
back to regions of the earth above.” 
But since Radovid had returned the 
princess had started to like the 
underground place and so she de- 
cided to stay. For Radovid, too, the 
world above had become repug- 
nant, so they lived apart from the 
world of men, happy and at peace 
in their golden castle. And until the 
day they died they never again 
yearned for the pleasures of the 
world. 
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‘THE THREE SPINNERS 
by Karel Jaromir Erben 


nce there was a poor widow who 

had an only daughter, whose 
name was Liduska. And since they 
had no fields, and not even a cow, 
they made their living by spinning. 
Liduska was a very pretty and well- 
mannered girl but she had one fault: 
she was uncommonly lazy. Whenever 
she was supposed to be sitting at the 
spinning wheel she would start to cry, 
and when her mother finally per- 
suaded her to work then her spin- 
ning was so poor as to be good for 
nothing. At last her mother could take 
no more of this; she became angry 
and slapped her daughter across the 
ear. Then LiduSka began to weep and 
wail so that it could be heard three 
leagues away. 

At that very moment the Queen 
was riding by. When she heard such 
a heart-rending lament, she ordered 
her coachman to stop, descended 
from the carriage and entered the cot- 
tage, thinking that some great disaster 
must have befallen those who lived 
there. When she saw LiduSka crying 
so bitterly, she asked her: “What has 
happened to you, my dear child?” 

“Ooh, ooh, my mother has beaten 


»” 


me. 


The Queen turned to the mother and 
said: “Why did you hit the poor girl?” 
The mother was covered in confu- 
sion and did not know how to answer. 
She was ashamed to admit to the 
Queen that her daughter was so lazy. 

“Oh, merciful Queen, I have such 
a hard cross to bear on account of the 
girl because she will take nothing in 
her hand but the distaff and she wants 
nothing but to sit by the spinning 
wheel night and day. And today this 
made me so angry that I smacked her. 
‘That is why she was crying.” 

This pleased the Queen a great deal 
because she was a great lover of spin- 
ning. So she told the mother: “T tell 
you, Mother — as your daughter likes 
to spin so much, let her go with me. 
I will take care of her. I have much 
beautiful flax in the palace and if she 
works as hard for me as she does at 
home, I promise that she will not 
regret it.” 

The mother rejoiced greatly to hear 
this and the Queen immediately took 
the girl with her and returned to the 
palace. 

As soon as they arrived, the 
Queen took Liduska by the hand 
and led her to her chambers. They 
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were full of flax from floor to ceiling 
and it was so beautiful that it shone 
like silver and gold and was as soft 
as unspun silk. Then the Queen said 
to the girl: “Work hard, my dear 
daughter, and once you have spun all 
this flax I will give you my son for 
a husband and you shall be his 
queen.” 

Thereupon the Queen ordered 
a servant to bring a costly and beau- 
tiful spinning wheel; it was carved 
from ivory and had golden springs, 
and with it was an immense basket 
full of spools made of sweet-scented 
yellow cane. And then the Queen left 
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LiduSka alone with the flax in one 
of the chambers. 

When the Queen had gone, Lidus- 
ka sat by the window and began to cry 
bitterly. If she were to spin for a hun- 
dred years from morning to evening 
and from evening to morning it 
would not be possible to spin all the 
flax that was there. Certainly she 
could not do it, she who hated spin- 
ning from the bottom of her heart. So 
she sat and cried the whole night 
through and the whole of the next 
morning until noon and she moved 
neither hand nor foot. 

When it was noon, the Queen 
came to see how much Liduska had 
already spun and she was surprised to 
see that the flax had not been touched. 
Liduska excused herself, saying that 
she was uncommonly homesick for 
her mother and on account of her 
tears had been unable to lift a finger. 
The Queen believed the girl’s words, 
comforted her and said: “Do not be 
sad, my daughter, only work all the 
harder tomorrow so that you may win 
my son and become his queen.” 

When she had left, Lidu&ka sat by 
the window again and looked out, 
sighing. She did no work until 
evening, and also did nothing until 
midday the following day. 

The Queen came at noon and was 
even more surprised; she frowned as 
she saw that Liduska had still not 
touched the flax. Liduska again made 


an excuse, saying that she had a head- 
ache after yesterday's crying and that 
was why she had been unable to 
work. The Queen accepted this reply 
but as she was leaving, she said: “It is 
time, LiduSka, to start work if you 
wish to win my son and become his 
queen!” 

That day continued in the same 
way until evening and the next morn- 
ing too: LiduSka did not even glance 
at the spinning wheel but sat by the 
window and stared out. At noon the 
Queen opened the door and when she 
saw that Liduska was still sitting there 
idly she flew into a rage and said: 
“Listen to me, LiduSka, today is the 
last time this will happen. If tomor- 
row you have still spun nothing, you 
shall not have my son’s hand. Instead 
I shall have you locked in a dark tower 
full of frogs, snakes and lizards. I shall 
let you starve to death so that can no 
longer deceive me and lie to me.” 
With that the Queen turned angrily 
away, slammed the door and left. 

Then LiduSka felt truly afraid. 
Cold sweat ran down her forehead at 
the mere thought of the morrow. 
What should she do? She wound her 
distaff with flax, sat down at the spin- 
ning wheel and began to spin. But 
how could she spin when she was so 
thoroughly lazy? Soon she put her 
work away, sat down by the window 
and cried so bitterly that by evening 
her heart was ready to break. 


Suddenly there was a tapping on 
the window. When Lidugka turned 
around, she saw three ugly old women 
standing outside. The first one’s lower 
lip was so large that it hung down over 
her chin. The second one had such 
a broad thumb on her right hand that 
it covered her whole palm. And the 
third one had such a flat right foot 
that it looked as if someone had 
beaten it with a flail. When Liduska 
saw them she had such a fright that 
she jumped away from the window. 
But the three old women smiled at her 
kindly and indicated that she should 
open the window and not be afraid 
of them. 

“Good evening, pretty maid,” they 
said. “Why are you crying so bitterly?” 

Liduska took courage and an- 
swered in a tearful voice: “Oh, why 
should I not wail and cry since I have 
to spin all the flax which you see 
heaped up in this room, and the flax 
in two other rooms which are full 
from floor to ceiling too!” She re- 
counted to the old women everything 
that had happened to her and told 
them that the Queen had promised 
her that once she had spun all the flax 
she would have her son’s hand in mar- 
riage and she would be his queen. 
“But what good is that to me?” she 
added. “I cannot spin it all if I were to 
spin until I die.” 

The old women smiled and said: 
“Do you know what, dear? If you 
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promise us that you will invite us to 
your wedding and that we shall sit next 
to you and you will not be ashamed 
of us in front of the guests, then we 
will spin all the flax for you sooner 
than you think.” 

“T shall be glad to do anything you 
wish,” Liduska said merrily. “Just get 
on quickly with the work.” 

Then the three old women climbed 
into the room through the window, 
sent Liduska to bed and started. spin- 
ning the flax. The one with the wide 
thumb pulled the thread, the one with 
the long lip moistened and smoothed 
it, and the one with the flat foot 
stepped on the treadle and turned the 
spinning wheel. The work flew from 
under their hands. And when dawn 
began to break and Liduska arose, she 
saw a huge pile of lovely, even, finely- 
spun yarn on the spools and her heart 
leapt for joy. And there was such a big 
hole in the mound of flax that she 
could have hidden herself in it. The 
old women bade Lidu&ka adieu, 
promised that they would come again 
in the evening and departed through 
the window. 

‘The Queen came at midday to see 
if Liduska had again been idle. She 
was very surprised to see the pile 
of lovely yarn. Her face brightened 
and she praised Liduska for her hard 
work. 

When it began to get dark the old 


women were already standing by the 
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window and the girl opened it for them 
merrily. And it was like that every night 
— they came in the evening and left in 
the morning and while Liduska slept 
more and more of the flax was used up 
until at last the first room was com- 
pletely empty. And every day at noon, 
when the Queen came to see how 
much Liduska had spun, she could not 
help but admire the beautiful yarn, 
praising Liduska for her diligence. 
Often she would say: “My dear child, 
how I wronged you in the past.” 

The old women had already started 
to work in the second room. And 
when this one was almost empty, the 
Queen started preparing the wed- 
ding. And when almost nothing was 
left in the third room, Liduska 
thanked the old women heartily for 
all their help. The old women said to 
her: “But do not forget, dear, what 
you have promised us. One day you 
will not regret it.” 

When all the flax in the three 
rooms was spun to the very last thread, 
and everything was ready for the wed- 
ding the young King came. He was 
very pleased to have such a young, 
pretty and hard-working bride and 
said to her: “Ask me for anything you 
want and you shall receive it all.” 

Liduska remembered the three old 
women and said: “I have three old 
aunts at home. They are very poor and 
of low birth but they have been very 


good to me. Allow me to invite them 
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to the wedding.” The young King and 
the Queen gave their consent. 

When the wedding day came and 
the guests were taking their places at 
the table, the door suddenly opened. 
The three old women, dressed in such 
old-fashioned clothes that they looked 
quite ridiculous, came into the room. 
When the bride saw them she ran 
straight to them and greeted them 
joyfully. “Welcome, my dear aunts, 
welcome. Come and sit next to me at 
the table.” 

The guests stared in amazement 
and would have started laughing if 
they had not been afraid of the King. 
The King and Queen went as red. as 
peonies but they could say nothing to 
Liduska because they had given her 
their consent. 

During the meal Liduska put food 
before the women, poured wine for 
them and urged them repeatedly: “Eat 
and drink, my dear aunts, you have 
been so good to me.” 

When the meal was over and the 
guests were leaving the table the 
young King approached the first old 
woman — the one with the flat foot — 
and asked her: “Grandma, why do 
you have such a flat foot?” 

“From spinning, young master, 
from spinning.” 

Then he went to the second one — 
she with the wide thumb: “But tell me 
Grandma, how is it that you have 
such a wide thumb?” 


“From spinning, young master, from 
spinning.” 

So he turned to the third old lady 
— the one with the long lip hanging 
ower her chin — and said: “Grandma, 
why do you have such a long lip?” 

“From spinning, young master, 
also from spinning.” 

When the young King heard this 
he was mightily afraid. He immediate- 
'y told his beautiful wife that she must 
never touch a distaff again in her life. 
He did not want her to have such a flat 


foot and such a wide thumb and such 
an ugly lip hanging over her chin. 

Meanwhile the three old women 
had disappeared from the room and 
no one knew where they had gone. 
But thereafter whenever Liduska 
thought of them she blessed them in 
spirit. And it may well be that since 
the world began no other woman has 
ever obeyed her husband’s command 
as gladly and faithfully as the young 
Queen observed that order of her 
King. 
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THE GOLDEN HILL 


by Bozena Némcova 


. was the only son of a poor 
widow. After he had been train- 
ed to become a gardener, he return- 
ed home. Yet as he could not con- 
tinue to live there, he went to the 
royal gardener, asked him for work 
and was immediately given a post. 
He was an orderly, respectable fellow 
and a diligent worker who was liked 
by everyone. For three years he 
helped in the royal garden, and be- 
cause he was careful with his money 
he had soon saved a few guilders. 
ne day at noon he put down his 
cools and went to the little pond in 
order to rest beneath the willow 
bushes. It was his favourite place. He 
lay on the soft grass, thinking of 
what he would buy with his savings, 
and looked up at the weeping wil- 
lows whose bent tops were reflected 
in the bluish water of the pond. 
Something rustled nearby, and after 
a while a gentle splashing of the 
water reached his ear. Libor gently 
parted the thick greenery to see what 
was happening. He saw three maidens 
bathing in the pond. Two of them 
were lovely, but the third was beau- 
tiful beyond compare. As soon as 
Libor saw her his head began to spin 


and his heart beat so fast that he 
thought it would fly from his breast. 

The maidens had no inkling that 
someone was watching them. They 
swam for a while, then they clam- 
bered onto the bank, donned white 
robes and, winding floating veils 
around their heads, they changed 
into swans and flew away. While the 
maidens were dressing, Libor’s eyes 
had feasted on the sight. Only when 
they had taken the form of swans 
did he jump up with a deep sigh and 
stretch out his hands after them as if 
longing to stop the fleeing creatures. 
When the swans had vanished from 
sight, Libor went to the place where 
the beautiful maiden had stood. He 
knelt down on the grass and laid his 
cheek on the place where he could 
see her tiny footprints. He would 
have lain long this way if the garden- 
er had not come to fetch him. Never 
in his life had he worked as distract- 
edly as he did that afternoon. He 
saw and heard nobody and spoke 
never a word. 

That night Libor reflected on all 
that he had seen and resolved to be 
cleverer if the maidens should come 
again. He waited for the next day 
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with inexpressible desire. As soon as 
it was noon he went to the pond and 
hid close to the place where the 
maidens’ clothes had lain the pre- 
vious day. He did not have long to 
wait. Three swans flew in and, hav- 
ing changed into maidens, began to 
take off their clothes, putting down 
their white robes close to Libor. The 
most beautiful of them hung her 
precious veil just above his head. As 
soon as Libor heard them splashing 
in the water, he reached out his hand 
and pulled the veil from the branch. 
But as he did so the leaves rustled; 
the maidens took fright, jumped out 
onto the bank and threw on their 
clothes and veils. Soon the swans 
wings were beating the air. Yet the 
most beautiful of them all was not 
among them; she was running up 
and down the bank searching for her 
veil, for without it she could not 
assume the form of a swan. 

“Have the birds carried it off, has 
the wind blown it away or have 
I been robbed by a wicked man?” 
Thus the poor maiden lamented and 
wept. Suddenly Libor stepped out 
from among the bushes. 

“Tell me, young man,” said the 
maiden, approaching him, “have you 
not seen my white veil? It is lost and 
I do not know where I may find it.” 

“The birds have not carried it off 
nor has the wind blown away. I hid 
it in my bosom.” 
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“Oh, I beg you then to give it back 
to me. I must follow my sisters.” 

“Not at all, young maiden. I shall 
not give you your veil and you may 
not go from here. I love you more 
than the whole world, more than my 
own mother, more than myself. If 
you do not stay, I shall die of grief.” 
With these words Libor took the 
maiden’s hand and looked into her 
eyes so longingly that she listened to 
him with visible pleasure. 

“Do not ask me to stay with you, 
young man. It would bring you mis- 
fortune. My mother would come 
for me and that would be the end 
of you.” 

“Let her come! For you I would 
fight with giants, jump into fire or 
endure any trial. Only stay with me.” 

“T will stay, then. What is your 
name?” 

“Libor. And yours?” 

“Cekanka.” 

“Come, my dear Cekanka, I will 
take you to my mother. She will love 
you as if you were her own daugh- 
ter. I may not be rich, but for you 
I shall labour day and night and 
whatever you desire I shall provide 
for you.” 

Hand in hand they went to Li- 
bor’s mother. The old woman stared 
in amazement as she saw her son ap- 
proaching with such a beauty and 
she wondered even more on hearing 


that she was to be his bride. She 


welcomed her kindly and, weeping, 
she blessed the young couple. 

“Now, my little rose,” said Libor 
when they had enjoyed each other's 
company for a while, “I must go to 
work again. What should I bring to 
you in the evening that will please 
you?” “It is enough that you come 
yourself. Go, my Libor, and come 
back soon.” 

In the hall Libor met his mother. 
Taking the veil from his breast, he 
gave it to her, saying: “Dear Mother, 
hide this veil in the coffer and do not 
give it to Cekanka even if she asks 
for it. And tend her like a spring 
flower so that she does not shrivel.” 

The mother hid the veil and went 
to the young woman. She did not 
know where she came from or who 
she was, but she asked no questions. 
She was certain that her son would 


not choose any maiden who was not 
worthy of him. When she entered 
the chamber, she seated herself next 
to Cekanka and spoke to her of many 
things, about how she kept her house 
and about the good and bad qual- 
ities of her little Libor. “I have told 
him many times to marry,” she fin- 
ished her speech, “but I cannot be- 
lieve that he will soon be doing as 
Turged. When I saw him coming 
here with you I thought that he was 
bringing our princess with him.” 

“And if Libor had not taken my 

veil from me, you would have seen 
something of even greater beauty, 
Mother. It is splendid to behold 
and it matches this dress so well. It 
is a pity that Libor has taken it from 
me. He will have to lend it to me 
for a while so that you can see me 
wearing it.” 
“He did not take it away. 
He entrusted it to my care 
and told me not to let you 
have it.” 

“T do not want it. Does he 
think, silly lad that, I would 
long for it? I know that it 
would not be right for me to 
wear it here. I only wanted to 
show you, Mother, how 
I look in it.” 

“Wait, girl, I will bring it 
and put it on you. Then I will 
hide it again and Libor will 


suspect nothing.” 


The old woman turned, went to the 
cotter and brought out the veil. 
Eagerly Cekanka took it from her 
hands, unfolded it and examined it 
with pleasure. Suddenly she stepped 
co the window, opened it and, 
curning to Mother, she said: “Tell 
Libor, Mother, that if he wants to 
marry me, he must come for me to 
the Golden Hill.” Having said that 
she threw the veil over her head and, 
changing into a swan, she flew away 
_through the window. 

The poor old woman was so 
trightened that the blood froze in 
her veins. She was afraid of what Li- 
dor would say when he came home. 

Evening drew on and Libor hur- 
ried home. He carried a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers in one hand and 
a basket full of delicious fruit in the 
other. His cheeks glowed and his 
eyes shone with bliss. As the old 
woman saw him pass the window, 
she began to tremble with fear. Then 
Libor appeared in the doorway and, 
casting a glance around the room, he 
asked: 

“Where is Cekanka?” 

Weeping, his mother told him 
what had happened and what Ce- 
kanka had said. With each word 
more and more of the colour faded 
from the young man’s glowing 
cheeks. He clutched his hands to his 
breast, seized by immeasurable pain, 
and stared at the place where he had 


sat with his beloved as though his 
thoughts had taken leave of him. 
After a long while he sighed deeply 
and tears like big beads poured 
down his cheeks. 

“Mother, prepare a bundle for 
me, I will go to the Golden Hill,” 
were his first words after a long 
silence. 

“My dear son, do not do this to 
me. What shall I do without you? 
Forget the girl who has cheated you 
in this way.” 

“Do as I say, Mother. I cannot 
live without Cekanka. I must find 
her, though I must travel the whole 
world to do so.” 

In vain was his mother’s lament. 
Libor took some money and the 
wrapped bundle, said farewell to his 
mother and went to seek the Golden 
Hill. 

“But where shall I find it?” he 
thought as he walked across the fields. 
He took the first path that he came 
to and wandered long until he came 
to a dreadful forest in which he knew 
not which way to go. His feet hurt, 
hunger and thirst tormented him and 
he found no trace of any human 
being. All of a sudden he heard the 
barking of a dog. Hoping that he 
would find a human dwelling he fol- 
lowed the sound and came across 
a hut, which he entered cheerfully, 
finding it to be the home of an old 
gamekeeper. 
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“T beg you,” Libor began, “grant me 
a short rest and a piece of your bread. 
I was lost in the forest and I have not 
eaten or drunk for a long time.” 

“Sit down on the bench. I shall 
give you what I have,” the old man 
answered. He brought a loaf of bread 
and a piece of venison and gave them 
to Libor. A serving from the royal 
table would not have tasted more 
delicious to Libor than that dark 
bread and meat. 

“Where are you going, my son?” 
the gamekeeper asked after a while. 

“To the Golden Hill,” answered 
Libor, and at once he began to tell 
his story to the gamekeeper. He 
asked the old man if he knew where 
such a hill might be. 

“Dear son, I do not know, but 
I can ask.” He opened the door, took 
a pipe and blew three times. ‘There 
came a hundred crows and they cir- 
cled his head with beating wings. 

“Tell me, you wanderers, if any 
of you know of the Golden Hill.” 

“We do not know, but our friends 
who are with your brother, they will 
surely know.” 

“Go, son, to my brother. He lives 
a hundred miles from here in a for- 
est. Tell him that I greet him and 
that he should tell you where the 
Golden Hill is.” 

Libor thanked the gamekeeper 
for his hospitality and good advice; 


he took his leave and continued on his 
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way. It takes time to cover a hundred 
miles. Yet everything has its end and 
Libor reached the end of his long 
journey. The gamekeeper’s brother 
also lived in a forest. He welcomed 
Libor with open arms and, having 
received the greetings from his 
brother, he at once took out a pipe 
and blew on it. There came two hun- 
dred crows who flapped their wings 
and fluttered round him. | 

“Which of you will tell me where 
the Golden Hill may be?” the game- 
keeper asked them. 

“None of us knows of the Golden 
Hill, but our sisters who live with 
your brother will surely know of it.” 

“Have you heard, son, what they 
say?” the gamekeeper asked Libor. 
“There is no other way. You must go 
another two hundred miles to my 
brother and ask him about the 
Golden Hill. But rest a little first and 
refresh yourself.” 

Thereupon the gamekeeper turned 
and brought bread, meat and wine 
to the guest. Libor ate well, thanked 
the old man heartily and went on his 
way. When a man’s steps are winged 
with joy, the way is quickly travelled. 
And so it was with our wanderer; 
almost before he knew it he had 
covered the two hundred miles and 
arrived at the cottage where the third 
brother lived. “If he sends me away 
with no information, I shall not 
know where to turn,” Libor thought 


co himself as he entered the cottage. 
the third brother welcomed him as 
kindly as the other two and, when 
he learned the traveller’s quest, he 
summoned three hundred crows 
with his little pipe. 

“T should like to know where the 
Solden Hill is. If any of you know 
of it, tell me quickly,” said the game- 
keeper to his messengers. 

A single bird stepped forward and 
she was lame. She spoke thus to her 
lord: 

“I know of the Golden Hill. It 
stands in a beautiful valley three 
hundred miles from here and it glis- 
cens from afar. On its summit is the 
golden castle and in this castle lives 
a witch with her three daughters. 
She is an evil woman. Once I wanted 
co have a closer look at that castle 
but as soon as the old crone saw me 
she took a stone, threw it at me from 
a distance of twenty yards and broke 
my leg. Since then I have walked 
with a limp.” 

“You received your just deserts. 
Why do you go wherever your curi- 
osity takes you? Yet I will send you 
there myself. You shall carry my 
guest to the foot of the Golden Hill 
on your wings. Wait here. The rest 
of you leave.” 

The black-feathered bird was re- 
luctant to comply, but she could not 
complain for her master punished 
disobedience most severely. After Li- 


bor had eaten what the gamekeeper 
put before him, they shook hands, Li- 
bor wished the gamekeeper well and 
set out on his journey. He led the way 
and the crow followed behind him. 
About twenty paces from the cottage 
the crow shouted to him to stop. She 
wanted to tell him something. 

“Pick three acorns,” she said, “and 
keep them carefully. When we are 
in the air and I cry: ‘Drop an acorn, 
do so.” 

Libor did as she advised, picked the 
acorns and put them in his pocket. 
She then told him to climb on her 
back, and when he had done so she 
soared with him high above the dark 
pinewood. Forests, fields, villages and 
towns sped by like drifting clouds. 
Suddenly the land came to an end 
and far below them shimmered an 
endless sea of blue and green. When 
they had left the shore far behind, 
the crow cried: “Drop an acorn!” 

Libor took one from his pocket 
and dropped it into the sea. In an 
instant a large spreading oak tree 
grew from the water and the crow 
set herself down with Libor among 
its shady boughs. 

“Here we shall rest. My wings are 
tired and we still have far to go be- 
fore we reach the other side of the 
sea, said the crow, seating herself 
beside Libor. But she got up again 
after a while and they went jauntily 
on their way. As they soared upwards, 
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the oak disappeared. Before they 
reached the end of the ocean, Libor 
had dropped the other two acorns 
into the sea as well. Each time tall 
oaks would grow from them on which 
the tired wanderers would rest. 

Beyond the ocean there was 
a high mountain and the crow set 
herself down on its summit. 

“Tt is another hundred miles from 
here to the Golden Hill,” she said to 
Libor. “The worst part is over and 
you must now make your own way 
to your goal. I will return home be- 
cause I do not wish to lose my sec- 
ond leg.” And thus saying she was 
already aloft and flying homewards. 

Libor was still staring furiously 
after the faithless crow when all of 
a sudden he heard a great tumult be- 
low him. He climbed down the hill to 
see what was happening. The sight 
was astounding: In a meadow at the 
foot of the rocks were two enormous 
giants fighting. ‘They noticed him im- 
mediately and paused in their struggle 
for a moment to shout: “How dare 
you enter our kingdom, you maggot?” 

“T came across the vast sea and 
was resting on this mountain, when 
I heard your shouting. I did not 
know what the noise was about nor 
that I should not enter, so I climbed 
down.” 

“If it is so, you are pardoned. But 
now go away so that we may decide 
our quarrel.” 
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“Can I ask you what is the matter? 
On my travels in the world I have 
learned a great deal and I may be 
able to help you with a piece of good 
advice.” 

“Go your way, there is nothing 
you could tell us we do not already 
know,” one of them answered back. 

“Dont go,” the other one ordered, 
“T will tell you about the quarrel 
and gladly listen to your advice. 
Look, there lies a saddle that we two 
brothers inherited from our father. 
It is a very special saddle. You have 
only to sit on it and say: ‘I want to 
be in such-and-such a place!’ and 
you are transported there immedi- 
ately. No wonder we both want it, 
and as we were unable to come to an 
agreement about it we decided that 
whoever should win the fight should 
have the saddle.” 

“I shall soon settle the matter for 
you, only let me take a look at the 
saddle,” said Libor and he stepped 
closer to the fateful object. The 
giants looked to see what he would 
do but all at once he sat astride the 
saddle and said: “I want to be on the 
Golden Hill!” Instantly he was gone, 
and that was the end of the giants’ 
quarrel. 

In a moment Libor saw that he 
had arrived on the Golden Hill at 
the gate of the golden castle. He 
rolled the saddle down the hill and 
knocked on the castle gate. The bolt 
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was pushed aside and an ugly old 
crone came out to ask Libor what he 
wanted. 

“I am searching for my beloved, 
whom they call Cekanka. If she is 
here and if you are the mistress 
of this castle, lead me to her.” 

“Oh, not so fast, young man! 
I am the mistress of this castle and Ce- 
kanka is my daughter. Do not think 
that you can gain her so easily.” 

“And what shall I do in order to 
deserve her?” 

“You must accomplish three 
things. If you succeed, Cekanka will 
be yours; if you do not, you will die.” 

“Whatever you command, | will 
do.” 

“Then come with me,” said the 
ugly woman and she led Libor across 
a marble court into beautiful cham- 
bers. In one of them she ordered him 
to wait and there she left him. In 
a short while the door opened and 
there stood Cekanka on the thresh- 
old. Libor sprang to her side in a sin- 
gle bound, and embraced her. 

“Oh, how I have longed for you, 
my darling. Why did you not stay 
with me, why did you cause me such 
sorrow? Who knows now if your 
mother will let me have your hand?” 

“Had I stayed with you, you 
would have had to endure even 
greater trials. But do not worry, and 
trust in me as I have trusted you. 
Everything will have a happy end.” 


Thus Cekanka comforted her faith- 
ful lover and then she left. Night was 
falling; Libor was given a tasty sup- 
per and then he lay down on a soft 
bed and slept soundly. In the morn- 
ing he had only just dressed when 
the old crone came to him, brought 
him his breakfast and said: 

“If you want to win Cekanka’s 
hand, come with me quickly. I will 
show you the first task.” 

Libor did not need to be asked 
twice. He quickly followed the crone 
into the yard. She gave him a wood- 
en saw, a wooden axe and a club and 
led him to a large pinewood not far 
from the castle. 

“On this spot,” she said, “I want 
you to gather a hundred fathoms 
of wood before evening. If you fail, 
you must die.” 

Libor felt more like crying than 
working. What could he do with 
the wooden tools? He took the axe, 
aimed a blow at a tree trunk and 
found that only the handle remained 
in his hand. The same happened 
with the saw. Flinging the tools on 
the ground he lay down on the 
moss. He listened to the singing 
of the birds and thought about his 
Cekanka. He remembered that he 
now must die, but his trusted in his 
beloved’s words because she had 
promised that she would not leave 
him. Noon came and Cekanka 


brought his lunch. 


“Look, I had supposed that you 
would be in the middle of your work 
and yet you are resting.” 

“How can I work when both the 
saw and the axe are broken? There is 
nothing to be done, and I shall die.” 

“Do not speak of it. Have you 
forgotten what I had said? Sit and 
eat, I shall work myself.” 

‘Thus saying she stepped to one 
side, grasped the ring that glittered 
on her index finger and turned it 
three times, saying: “On this spot 
I want to have a hundred fathoms 
of wood!” in an instant the wood 
was full of the sound of cutting, 
chopping and sawing, and before 
Libor had finished his lunch a hun- 
dred fathoms of wood were stacked 
on the spot. 

Libor wondered greatly at the 
magical power of his beloved. And 
from this time on, he feared no more. 
They talked for a while and Cekanka 
impressed on Libor that he must say 
nothing to her mother; after which 
she went home. The old crone came 
in the evening and trembled with 
rage when she saw that everything 
she commanded had been done. She 
led Libor home and herself brought 
him dinner in his chamber. The next 
morning Libor was handed two iron- 
bound buckets and told to follow the 
witch again. They came to a large 
pond and she said: “You must collect 
all the water from this pond and 
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pour it over the summit of the hill, or 
I shall kill you.” 

Libor sat on the ground and 
waited for noon. Why should he 
labour at pouring the water over the 
hill when his work would be in vain? 
At noon Cekanka came again with 
his lunch. “You have done little work, 
I see,” she said. 

“I waited for your help, for with- 
out it my work would have been 
fruitless.” 

Then Cekanka turned her ring, 
saying: “I want water from this pond 
to flow over that hill and stay there 
until sunset.” That very instant the 
water disappeared from the pond and 
the hill was covered in waves from 
top to bottom. Libor thanked his 
beloved with a passionate kiss and 
she hurried home. In the evening the 


crone saw the water on the hill and 
enashed her teeth because her plan 
had been thwarted again. Libor 
dined cheerfully and went to bed. 
When he got up in the morning he 
had to follow the crone to a green 
meadow. In the middle of it the 
crone took out a pipe and blew it. 
Three hundred hares appeared and 
leapt about the meadow like grass- 
hoppers. 

“You will pasture the hares on 
this meadow until evening. If a sin- 
gle one is lost, I shall kill you.” But 
as soon as she turned away not 
a trace of the hares remained in the 
meadow. 

“Only a fool would try to catch 
them. Cekanka will call them for me,” 
said Libor. And that is exactly what 
happened. When Cekanka came, 
she turned her ring and ordered the 
hares to return to the meadow and 
stay there until evening. In an in- 
stant the meadow was full of them 
and not a single one was missing. 

The sorceress was burning with 
fury when she saw the hares on the 
meadow in the evening and Libor 
sitting among them as happy and as 
innocent as a child. 

“So Cekanka is mine now?” asked 
Libor when they came to the castle. 

“You can take her tomorrow,” an- 
swered the furious witch. 

When it was night and silence 
had fallen on the whole castle, there 
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was a sound at Libor’s window: 
“Coo, coo, coo!“ Libor jumped out 
of bed, went to the window and saw 
a sweet little dove. “Well, well, what 
brings you here then?” 

“What else but you should bring 
me here?” I am your Cekanka,” the 
little dove answered and she hopped 
onto his shoulder and started peck- 
ing him on the cheek. “I bring you 
some advice which you will need to 
follow tomorrow. Mother will take 
you to a hall and show you three 
hundred maidens who all look 
exactly alike and will be dressed in 
the same clothes. You will have to 
find me among these three hundred 
maidens. If you would choose me, 
pay heed to the eyes. Pick the 
maiden who winks at you with her 
right eye, it will be me.” 

“Thank you, dear little dove. But 
I would recognise you among ten 
thousand maidens without the need 
for a wink.” 

“Do not believe that. You will see 
tomorrow.” 

The little dove flew away and Li- 
bor waited impatiently for the 
dawn. No sooner had he breakfasted 
than the crone came for him and led 
him to a large hall. It was so glitter- 
ing and beautiful that his senses 
were overwhelmed. On the golden 
ceiling shone the moon and thou- 
sands of stars made of pure dia- 
monds. Long mirrors hung on the 


walls and below them stood sofas 
covered with red velvet and silver 
flowers. The floor was paved with 
gold and silver. Yet what was the 
lustre of all those stars which 
sparkled on the golden ceiling com- 
pared to the lustre of the eyes of the 
three hundred maidens who smiled 
gently at Libor. The maidens’ silver- 
embroidered robes rustled as they 
walked about the hall; each sailed 
past Libor like a white swan and 
each looked fleetingly into his eyes. 
Libor breathed his gratitude to Ce- 
kanka for her good advice, for in- 
deed he would never have known 
which one to choose if the last one 
had not winked impishly with her 
right eye. 

“This one is mine,” he said, tak- 
ing Cekanka by the arm. 

“Keep her, then. However, you 
cannot leave the castle before tomor- 
row morning,” said the witch. 

Libor was willing to agree to any- 
thing now that he had what he de- 
sired. When he came to his chamber 
with his beloved, he asked her if the 
maidens were all her sisters. 

And she answered: “I have only 
two sisters. The others were only 
chimeras conjured up by my mother. 
They would have torn you to pieces 
in an instant if you had chosen one 
of them.” 

“You have saved my life so many 
times, O beautiful maiden!” cried 


Libor, kissing the snow-white fore- 
head. “But your mother must be 
a real dragon.” 

“Of course she is. I am still afraid 
that harm will come to you and 
therefore I shall not leave your side.” 

For the rest of the day she did not 
move from him. In the evening she 
went to her chamber, saying first: 
“If hear of any treachery I shall 
come for you and we shall flee.” 

Filled with love and fear, Libor 
could not sleep. At midnight there 
was a light tap on the window. Libor 
jumped up and opened the case- 
ment. The white swan flew into the 
chamber and, changing into Cekan- 
ka, she said: “Quickly, Libor, put 
your arm around me, lay your head 
next to mine; we will cover ourselves 
with the veil so that we can both fly 
away. Mother wants to kill you 
tomorrow.” 

Libor did not wait to be told 
twice but took hold of Cekanka’s 
body and laid his head next to hers. 
She threw the veil over both their 
heads and in an instant two swans 
were flying through the window 
and down the Golden Hill. At the 
foot of the hill lay two pairs of boots 
and a little casket. There the swans 
changed back into people and Ce- 
kanka told her beloved: “You will 
put on one pair of boots and I shall 
wear the other. They are twelve-league 
boots that I took from Mother. 
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I have jewels in this casket, look after 
them well.” 

Having pulled on the boots they 
started to walk, hand in hand. With 
each step they took they covered 
twelve leagues. But the old crone had 
heard some sound, whereupon she 
stood up, went to Cekanka’s cham- 
ber and found it empty. Alarmed, 
she ran to Libor’s room; it too was 
deserted. Quite beside herself with 
rage she ran to fetch the twelve- 
league boots, but found them gone, 
too. In a fury she snatched up the 
twenty-four-league boots and made 
after the fugitives. 

“Look back, Libor, and make sure 
that no one is following us,” said Ce- 
kanka as the sun rose. 

“T see something black in the dis- 
tance.” 

“Tt is my mother. Put the casket on 
the ground, step on it and get close to 
me.” Thereupon Cekanka turned her 
ring and cried: “Let my beloved be 
a bush and me a rose upon it.” 

Very shortly thereafter the evil 
witch hurried along the same path 
like a wild lion but she did not no- 
tice the rose bush with a single bud 
beginning to bloom. 

As soon as she had disappeared, 
the lovers took their previous form 
again and sped on. But the old crone 
realised that she had gone the wrong 
way. She turned and was soon follow- 
ing the lovers’ footsteps once more. 


“Look back, Libor, who is after us?” 
asked Cekanka in the forest. 

“T cannot see anything but I hear 
a noise in the distance.” 

“Tt is my mother. Step on the cas- 
ket!” Again she turned her ring three 
times and said: “Let my beloved be 
a chapel and me a pulpit in it!” 

Again, in her wildness, the old 
woman ran past by without sparing 
a glance for the chapel or the pulpit. 
The lovers rejoiced and hurried on. 
But the dragoness sensed again that 
she had not gone the right way and 
she turned round. 

“Look back, Libor, and see who is 
following us,” said Cekanka as they 
crossed a large meadow. 

“T see something black.” 

“Tt is my mother, step on the cas- 
ket.” Again she turned her ring three 
times and said: “Let my beloved be 
a pond and me a swan on it.” 

This was no sooner said than done, 
but the crone saw it from a distance. 
When she came to the pool, she 
changed into an ox and started to 
drink water from the pond. The 
poor swan was left almost high and 
dry and feared that at any moment 
the old witch would devour her. But 
all of a sudden the ox was so full that 
she burst and the water flowed back 
into the pond. 

The little swan beat her wings 
merrily and the pond and the swan 
became Libor and Cekanka again. 
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They did not want to look at the 
ugly corpse of the inhuman mother 
and so they went a little further, and 
as there was nothing left for them to 
fear they rested an hour. Then they 
hurried cheerfully homewards. 

Libor’s mother was weak and 
worn from worry. Day and night she 
had thought of her son, wondering 
where he might be and whether she 
should see him again before she died. 
One day, just as had happened in 
those days when Libor brought home 
his bride, a beautiful maiden went 
past the window, the door opened 
and Libor and Cekanka came in. 
The old mother would have fainted 
if her son had not caught her. 

“Come, Mother, give the shack to 
anyone you like, we have somewhere 
else for you to live,” said Libor when 
she had recovered a little and was 
able to talk to them. 

When she learned that her son 
had a princedom, she gave away the 
shack to a poor woman and followed 
her beloved son. Behind the shack 
was a carriage with four horses. All 
three got in and they sped to the 
castle that Libor and Cekanka had 
bought on their way home. Libor 
lived happily with his wife and the 
sky of their love never darkened all 
the days of their lives. Sharing in her 
son's joy, his mother was soon well 
again and delighted in dandling her 
grandchildren on her knees. 
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THE DEVIL AND KATE 


by Bozena Némcova 


n a village there once lived an old 

maid whose name was Kate. She 
had a small house, a garden and 
2 few golden coins as well. But even 
she had been surrounded by gold, 
mot even the poorest journeyman 
vould have married her, for she was 
as bad as the devil and when she 
scolded it could be heard ten leagues 
away. But when there was music in 
the village on Sunday, Kate was the 
first to be there. The lads beckoned 
to the maidens and they went to 
join the dance, but in all her life, 
such happiness had never been 
granted to Kate; although she was 
forty years old by now, nobody 
wanted to dance with her, even if it 
was she who paid the piper. Despite 
this she did not miss a single Sun- 
day. One day she went to the dance 
and thought on the way: “I am so 
old and I have not yet danced with 
a young man. Isn't that vexing? 
Truly, I would dance with the devil 
today if he asked me!” 

Angrily she entered the inn, sat 
down by the stove and looked to see 
who had come to dance and whom 
he would choose. Suddenly a man in 


hunter’s garb came in, sat down near 
Kate and called for a drink. The maid 
brought the beer, the man took it 
and brought it over to Kate to drink 
to her. Kate spent a while wondering 
to herself why the man did her such 
honour. She simpered a while but 
then she drank gladly. The man put 
the mug down, took a ducat out 
of his pocket, threw it to the bag- 
piper and called: “A solo, lads!” The 
young men moved aside and the 
man took the floor with Kate. 

“Confound it, who might that 
be?” asked the old men and they put 
their heads together in amazement. 
The young men grinned and maid- 
ens hid behind each other and cov- 
ered their faces with their aprons so 
that Kate would not see that they 
were laughing at her. But Kate saw 
nobody. She was merry because she 
was dancing. If the whole world 
laughed at her, she would not 
mind. The man danced only with 
Kate all afternoon and all evening. 
He bought her marzipan and sweet 
drinks and when the time came to 
go home, he walked with her 
through the village. 
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“If only I could dance with you 
every day as I did today,” said Kate 
when they parted. 

“That can be. Come with me.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Put your arms around my neck, 
I will show you.” 

Kate held fast, but that very mo- 
ment the man changed into a devil 
and flew with her straight to hell. He 
stopped at the gate and knocked. 
The devils came and opened the 
gate. When they saw how tired their 
fellow was, they wanted to take Kate 
from him. But she clung to him like 
a leech and would not be taken off 
for anything. So the devil had to go 
before Lucifer with Kate still hold- 
ing fast to his neck. 

“Who is this you have brought?” 
the lord of hell asked. 

So the devil told how he had been 
walking on the earth and had heard 
Kate crying out in longing for 
a dancing partner. He had tried to 
comfort her a little by dancing with 
her. He wanted, too, to show her 
a little of hell. “I did not know,” he 
finished, “that she would not want 
to let me go.” 

“That’s because you are a fool and 
you don't heed my warnings,” Lu- 
cifer hissed at him. “Before you start 
something with somebody you 
should consider what sort of person 
they are. If you had remembered this 
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when you were with Kate, you 
wouldn't have taken her with you. 
Now go away and see to it that you 
get rid of her.” 

Sullenly the devil shuffled back to 
earth with the maiden Kate. He 
promised her a kingdom if she 
would let him go, he cursed her, but 
all to no effect. Weary and angry he 
came with his burden to a meadow 
where a young shepherd, wrapped in 
a great fur coat, was minding his 
sheep. The devil had appeared in the 
form of an ordinary man and so the 
shepherd did not recognise him. 
“Whom are you carrying there, 
friend?” he asked the devil trustingly. 

“Oh, dear friend, I can hardly 
breathe. Just think: I was going 
about my business without a care in 
the world, when this woman jumped 
on my back and now refuses to let 
me go. I wanted to carry her to the 
nearest village and there get rid of her 
somehow. But I cannot do it, my 
legs will bear me up no more.” 

“Well, wait a minute. I will help 
you to get rid of this impertinent 
person, but not for long because 
I must continue minding the sheep. 
I will carry her half of the way.” 

“My, I would be glad of that!” 

“Do you hear? Take hold of me,” 
the shepherd cried to Kate. 

As soon as Kate heard him, she let 
the devil go and seized hold of the 


matted fur coat. Now the slim shep- 
herd had quite a burden to carry — 
Kate and the great fur coat that he 
had borrowed from the bailiff. Soon 
he had had enough of it and he pon- 
dered how he could get rid of Kate. 
He came to a pond and it occurred 
to him that he could throw her in. 
But how? If only he could discard 
both Kate and the fur coat! But see! 
The fur coat was loose enough! He 
took out one arm without Kate no- 
ticing. He took out the other one 
and still Kate noticed nothing. He 
removed the tie from the first button; 


he removed the second one, the 
third one and splash! Kate and the 
fur coat both lay in the water. 

The devil had not followed the 
shepherd but sat on the ground 
minding the sheep and looking to see 
if the shepherd was coming back with 
Kate. He did not have to wait long. 
The shepherd hurried back to the 
meadow with the wet fur coat on his 
shoulder, expecting that the stranger 
would have gone on to the village al- 
ready and left the sheep untended. 
When they saw each other they stared 
in surprise. The devil wondered why 
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the shepherd had returned without 
Kate. The shepherd wondered why 
the man was still sitting there. When 
each had explained himself, the devil 
said to the shepherd: “Thank you. 
You did me a great favour. Other- 
wise I would have carried Kate until 
the Day of Judgement. I will never 
forget you and one day I shall reward 
you richly. And so that you know 
whom you have helped | tell you 
that I am a devil.” So saying, he dis- 
appeared. The shepherd stood there 
perplexed for a while and then he 
said to himself: “If all of them are as 
stupid as he is, so much the better.” 


In the country where the shepherd 
lived, a young prince ruled with 
two governors; all of them managed 
the country’s affairs very badly. 
Throughout the land the people 
cursed the prince and his governors. 
Once the prince summoned an 
astrologer and ordered him to read 
his fortune in the stars along with 
that of his two governors. The 
astrologer obeyed and studied the 
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stars to see how the lives of the three 
wastrels would end. 

“IT am sorry, Your Royal High- 
ness,” he said when he had com- 
pleted his study. You and your gov- 
ernors are threatened by a danger so 
great that I am afraid to speak of it.” 

“Tell all, whatever may be re- 
vealed! However, you must stay here. 
If your words do not come true, you 
will lose your head.” 

“I submit willingly to your com- 
mand. So listen: before the moon is 
in its second quarter, a devil will 
come for both of your governors, at 
such-and-such an hour of such-and- 
such a day, and at the full moon he 
will come for you too. He will carry 
you all alive to hell.” 

“Put the lying swindler in prison!” 
ordered the prince, and the servants 
did as he bade them. Yet the 
prince’s outward appearance belied 
the feelings of his heart. The astro- 
loger’s words shocked him like the 
sound of the Last Trump. For the 
first time his conscience stirred in 
him. The governors were frightened 
to death; they gathered together all 
their riches, drove to their estates 
and had their castles barricaded on 
every side so that the devil could 
not come for them. The prince, 
however, mended his ways and 
hoped that his cruel destiny might 
yet be averted. 


The poor shepherd knew nothing of 
these things. He minded his flock 
day after day and gave no thought to 
what was happening in the world. 
One day the devil suddenly ap- 
peared before him and said to him: 
“I have come, shepherd, to reward 
you for your service. After the first 
quarter of the moon I am to carry 
off the former governors of the land 
co hell because they have exploited 
the poor and misled the prince. But 
as I see that they have changed for 
che better I will let them be and at 
the same time I shall reward you. On 
such-and-such a day, go to the first 
castle, where a great crowd of people 
will be gathered. When the clamour 
starts, the servants open the gate and 
I lead out the lord, come up to me 
and say: ‘Leave at once or it will go 
ill for you!’ I shall obey and leave. 
Then ask the lord to bring you two 
bags of gold. Ifhe refuses, tell him 
chat you will call me back. Then go 
co the second castle, do the same 
thing and claim the same reward. 
Husband the money well and use it 
for good. When the full moon 
comes I must take away the prince 
himself. But I would not advise you 
to attempt to rescue him; that would 
cost you your life.” With these words 
the devil left. 

The shepherd took every word to 
heart. When the first quarter of the 


moon was ended, he quit his work 
and went to the castle where one 
of the governors lived. He came just 
in time. The people were standing 
there in crowds and waiting to see 
ifthe devil would carry away the 
lord. Then a desperate cry arose with- 
in the castle, the gate opened and the 
black figure dragged out the lord, 
ashen-faced and half-dead. Then the 
shepherd stepped forward from the 
crowd, took the lord’s arm, pushed 
the devil away and shouted: “Leave 
at once or it will go ill for you!” 

The devil disappeared immedi- 
ately. The lord, delighted, kissed the 
shepherd’s hand and asked what 
reward he required. When the shep- 
herd said that he wanted two bags 
of gold, the lord ordered that they 
should be given to him immediately. 

Satisfied, the shepherd went to 
the second castle and accomplished 
everything as happily as he had done 
at first. Of course, word of the shep- 
herd soon reached the prince, for he 
was continually enquiring how things 
were with the lords. When he had 
heard everything he sent a coach 
with four horses for the kind shep- 
herd. When they brought him, the 
prince asked him urgently to take 
pity on him, too, and to rescue him 
from the claws of hell. 

“O my lord,” the shepherd an- 


swered. “I cannot promise you that, 
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my life is at stake. You are a great 
sinner. But if you were to mend your 
ways entirely and to govern your 
people justly, kindly and wisely as 
befits a prince, I shall make the at- 
tempt even if I should burn in hell 
instead of you.” 

The prince assured him that he 
would do everything that was re- 
quired and the shepherd left, prom- 
ising to come again on the agreed 
day. 

Everywhere the people awaited 
the full moon in fear and trembling. 
As much as the people had at first 
wished to see the prince meet his 
destiny, so they now regretted it. 
Since he had mended his ways, no 
one could have wished for a better 
prince. But the days fly by whether 
they are counted with pleasure or 
with sorrow! Before long the day was 
at hand when the prince was to bid 
farewell to everything that was dear 
to him. Dressed in black and pale as 
death the prince sat and awaited 
either the shepherd or the devil. All 
of a sudden the door burst open and 
the black figure stood before him. 

“Make yourself ready, O prince, 
the hour has come and I am here for 
you.” 

Without a word the prince stood 
up and followed the devil to the 
courtyard where an enormous crowd 


of people stood. Then the shepherd, 
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flushed with exertion, pushed his way 
through the crowd, made straight 
for the devil and cried while he was 
still some way off: “Flee, flee, or it 
will go ill for you!” . 

“How dare you hinder me so? Do 
you not remember what I told you?” 
the devil whispered to the shepherd. 
“You fool, I don't care about the 
prince, I care about you. Kate is alive 
and is asking for you.” 

As soon as the devil heard Kate's 
name, he took to his heels and left 
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the prince in peace. The shepherd 
laughed at him and rejoiced that by 
means of this trick he had been 
able to save the prince. In return 
the prince made him his Prime 
Minister and loved him as his own 
brother. And he did well because 
the poor shepherd was a sincere ad- 
viser and an honest courtier. He 
did not keep a penny from the four 
bags of gold but used the money to 
help those who had been robbed by 
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THE CLEVER PRINCESS 


by Bozena Némcova 


wo craftsmen were wandering 

through the world. Once they 
came to a fine castle and looked over 
the fence into the garden where they 
saw a beautiful princess walking. 
“Boek, do you know what I wish?” 
asked one of them, a young hand- 
some journeyman. 

“You want to be lord of that cas- 
tle, don’t you?” Boek answered. 

“Far from it! You guessed wrongly. 
I should like to have the princess.” 

“Jitik, you are not stupid, but put 
these vain thoughts out of your head 
and come, we still have far to travel.” 

“Boiek, I would give my soul 
to the devil if I might have that 
princess.” 

“T wouldn't do that,” Bofek an- 
swered and dragged Jitik from the 
fence. They walked as far as a cool 
forest not far from the town and 
there they lay down in the shade to 
rest their weary limbs. Boiek fell 
asleep quickly, but Jitik lay awake, 
thinking all the time about the won- 
derful princess. All of a sudden, 
a young gentleman clothed in green 
passed by and seeing that Jitik was 
awake, he stopped. 


“T wish you good health, young man, 
where are you going?” he asked Jirik. 
“We are wandering through the 
world. But I have had enough of it 
already, I am suffering like a dog.” 

“I believe you. It is better to be 
the master.” 

“Of course it is, if only it were 
possible for everyone.” 

“Well, sometimes it just depends 
on wanting it.” 

“Wanting is all very well, but 
sometimes it leads to nothing. — For 
example, I should like to have the 
princess from the nearby castle. I have 
already said that I would give my soul 
to the devil if I could have her.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Your wish shall be fulfilled. I am 
a devil and if you give yourself to me 
in a quarter of an hour you shall be 
a rich prince; you will be able to go 
to the princess and she will fall in 
love with you and marry you. Here 
is a sheet of paper and a pen, scratch 
your little finger and sign your name 
with your blood.” 

Without hesitation Jitik took the 
quill, scratched his little finger and 
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signed the devil’s sheet of paper with 
his blood. 

“So, you are mine now. In how 
many years shall I come for you?” 

“Well, I think in twenty years. 
After I have enjoyed the love 
of a beautiful princess and the pleas- 
ures of the world for so long, I shall 
gladly join you.” 

“Very well. Here is a pouch full 
of ducats. Spend as many as you wish, 
it will always be full. Open your bag. 
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Your clothes will be changed at once 
into princely garments. Put them on. 
Some servants are waiting for you 
behind the forest with a saddled 
horse. Mount him, go to the castle 
and say that you are a prince.” 

“But I cannot speak as befits 
a prince. I shall give myself away in 
an instant.” 

“Have no fear. You have only to 
think of something and you will 
know it, and people will believe 


everything of you. Go now, before 
your friend wakes up.” 

Thereupon the devil disappeared. 

Jitik untied his bundle and found 
there fine rich clothes, which he put 
on. Then he went to the other side 
of the wood, where richly adorned 
servants were coming to meet him. 
Jittk sprang onto the fiery horse as 
skilfully as if he had practised with 
the best riding master. They set off 
towards the stately castle. Mean- 
while Botek awoke and, not seeing 
Jitik beside him, he thought he must 
have gone on ahead. So he gathered 
up his things and hurried on his way. 
Let us leave him wandering and see 
what has been happening in the cas- 
tle in the meantime. 

The young princess was still in the 
garden when Jitik arrived at the cas- 
tle. He sent word to the king that he 
was Prince So-and-So from such-and- 
such a country and was requesting 
brief hospitality in the castle. 

The King welcomed him with 
ereat warmth and kindness and 
commanded the servants to prepare 
rooms for him. The servants brought 
in all the prince’s baggage and the 
finery with which the devil had sup- 
plied him. A magnificent feast was 
prepared. Jitik dressed himself all in 
gold in order to please the princess 
and be noticed by her. And indeed, 


as soon as the princess set eyes on 


him, she was captivated by his 
charm. Her only wish was that the 
handsome prince might stay with 
them for ever. Jitik also had eyes 
only for her and his words flowed as 
from a fountain. After he had spent 
a few days in the castle, he pretended 
that the time had come for him to 
leave; yet he was sufficiently afraid 
that they might really let him go. 

But the princess confided her wish 
to her father and asked him to detain 
the prince a little while. This her 
father did, and Jitik stayed on gladly, 
for he saw that he was favoured. One 
day he was alone with the princess 
and seized the opportunity to declare 
his love. When he heard that she also 
loved him, he went to her father and 
asked him for the hand of the prin- 
cess. He said that he had no kingdom 
because he was the youngest son 
of his father but that he could buy the 
largest kingdom in the world in an 
instant. The old King raised no objec- 
tion and gave them his blessing, 
appointing Jitik as viceroy. Soon the 
wedding was celebrated and Jitik was 
as in paradise. 

The people liked him because he 
was good and never unjust to any- 
one. A few years later the old King 
died and Jitik ruled alone. 

By now he had two sons and 
a daughter and he lived very happily 


with his wife. Sometimes he recalled 
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the devil’s words but he always 
thought: 

“That time is still far away and 
who knows what will happen before 
then?” But the time passed quickly 
and soon only one of the twenty 
years remained. Only now did Jiiik 
come to his senses and for very fear 
he could sleep neither by night nor 
by day. He walked about the castle as 
pale as a shadow and looked with 
pain at his children and his dear 
wife. Can a loving wife fail to see 
what is before her eyes? She often 
asked Jitik what was wrong but he 
always had an excuse and refused to 
give an honest answer. It went on 
this way for a whole year until there 
was only one day left. All day he 
enjoyed nothing and shut himself in 
his chamber so as not to see his wife’s 
tears, and to avoid her questions. 
But in the evening, the door opened 
by itself and a green-clad young gen- 
tleman came in. 

“Well, Jittk,” he said to the pale 
King, “do you remember that today 
the twenty years are up and that you 
are to come with me?” 

“How could I forget? But you see, 
I still have a few things to settle, 
Ihave not yet bade farewell to my 
wife. Give me three more days.” 

“T will do that, and much more. 
Choose one thing every day, be it 
anything you wish. If am unable to 
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do it, I will give the signed paper 
back to you and shall have no more 
power over you.” 

Jitik thanked the devil and was 
happy because he thought he might 
yet be able to cheat the devil in some 
way. Cheerfully he left his chamber 
and went to the Queen. The Queen’s 
spirits were lifted too as she saw 
a smile on her beloved’s face, and 
they went walking together. 

“Tell me, my dear, what might 
please you, were you to have it?” Ji- 
tik asked, hoping to learn from the 
Queen of a task he could set for the 
devil, for he himself could think 
of nothing. 

“I have everything, and my only 
wish is that you might be happier.” 

“I am now happy again. But tell 
me — it is only words, after all. How 
would you like the castle to be dec- 
orated?” 

“From the front our castle is fine 
enough, but from the back there is 
no outlook. If that huge rock were 
not there it would be better.” 

“You are right,” Jitik answered 
and decided immediately to assign 
the task to the devil. In the evening 
the devil came before the King and 
asked him what he wished to be 
done. 

“T want you before morning to re- 
move the rock that shades our castle 


at the back.” 


“It shall be as you wish,” the devil 
answered and left. The King thought 
that the devil would not accom- 
plish this task, and he was extreme- 
ly startled when, getting up the 
next morning and going to the win- 
dow, he saw a wide plain with no 
trace of the great rock. He fetched 
his wife and showed her. 

“For God’s sake, my husband, are 
you in league with the devil, or are 
you a magician?” the Queen ex- 
claimed, looking out of the window 
in amazement. 

“T would have done it long ago to 
please you, but I do not know myself 
how this has happened. Maybe some 
goblin overheard our conversation 
yesterday. Wish something else and 
we shall see if it comes true too!” 

But the Queen was a clever 
woman. She knew that something 
was not right and that her husband 
was concealing something terrible 
from her. In order to say something, 
therefore, she wished that the whole 
plain might become a wonderful 
garden with flowers and plants and 
trees from all the countries of the 
world, all in full bloom. But she 
thought to herself: “Wait, if this 
comes true tomorrow, I shall not 
rest until Jitik confesses his secret to 
me.” In the evening the devil was 
given the task of making the plain 
into a garden full of flowers and 


trees from all the countries of the 
world. He promised this and left. 
When the King awoke in the morn- 
ing, he was almost dazed by the 
scent of thousands of flowers which 
were blossoming in all their glory on 
the wide plain. It was paradise itself! 
The Queen came to his side and ad- 
mired the splendid flowers with 
both terror and delight. Suddenly 
she turned, took Jifik’s hand and 
said: “Now, my dear husband, you 
can conceal from me no longer the 
fact that you are in league with the 
devil. I am sure it must be so. Tell 
me rather what time you still have 
left so that | may comfort you and 
perhaps give you good advice.” 

“It is late, my heart, today is the 
last day, he comes tonight for the last 
task and then I shall belong to him.” 
Thereupon Jitik told her the whole 
story, who he had once been and 


what had happened to him. The 
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Queen forgave him gladly because 
she loved him and knew that he had 
erred for love of her. 

“Do not draw attention to your- 
self by crying and lamenting. We will 
be merry and when the devil comes 
in the evening, send him to me. I will 
think of something by that time.” 

Jitik felt reborn and a great 
weight was lifted from his shoulders. 
He followed his wife at once and was 
merry with his children all day, as if 
nothing had ever been wrong. In the 
evening the devil came at the agreed 
hour. He asked the King: “What 
have you thought of today?” 

“Go to my wife, she will tell you 
what she wishes. I know of nothing 
more.” 

The devil entered the Queen's 
room. She was waiting for him. 

“Are you the devil who is to carry 
away my husband?” — “Yes.” 

“Can I make one request instead 
of him, for anything I choose?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if you fail to fulfil it for me, 
you will have no more power over 
him?” 

“No.” 

“Very well. Come here and pull 
three hairs from my head — neither 
more nor less, and I must feel not 
the slightest pain.” 

The devil frowned, came to her, 


quickly took three hairs and pulled 
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them out. But the Queen cried out 
in pain. “See, you have already made 
one mistake; I told you that it must 
not hurt. But I pardon you. Now take 
the three hairs and measure them.” 

The devil measured them and the 
Queen continued: “Now you must 
make each of the hairs longer by two 
cubits. But do not think that you 
can simply add another person’s hair 
to them; you must make these very 
hairs two cubits longer.” 

The devil looked at the hairs for 
a while but he knew not what to do. 
He asked the Queen to let him take 
them to hell and ask his comrades 
for help. The Queen gave her con- 
sent and the devil took the hairs and 
vanished. 

When he arrived in hell, he 
gathered all his comrades together, 
laid the hairs on the table before 
Lucifer and explained what had to 
be done. 

“You have lost this time, you ras- 
cal,” the lord of hell said, “You have 
met your match. What is to be done 
with them? If we pull them, they 
will break. If we hammer them, they 
will be crushed. If we put them in 
the fire, they will burn. There is 
nothing you can do but go back and 
hand over not the hairs but the 
signed paper.” 

“T will not go to her, it could be 
the worse for me.” 


“Why do you not give more heed to 
what you do? Now go and hand over 
that which is no longer yours.” 

The devil had to take the signed 
paper and hand it over to its rightful 
owner. So he flew down to the castle 
but, being afraid to go in, he waited 
at the window until the King should 


open it. When he did so, the devil 
tossed the paper into the room and 
disappeared. With utmost joy Jiitk 
picked up the paper and ran to his 
wife who knew already how things 
would turn out. She thanked God 
for delivering her from danger, and 
they lived happily ever after. 


: 
i 
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THE FIRE BIRD AND RED FOx 
by Karel Jaromir Erben 


King once had a large and beau- 

tiful garden. In it there were 
many rare trees, yet the rarest of all 
was the apple tree which stood in 
the middle. It produced one apple 
each day and that apple was of gold. 
The tree blossomed in the morning, 
the bud grew during the day and by 
nightfall it was ripe; next day an- 
other one would bloom. But no ripe 
apple lasted until the next dawn; 
each one disappeared from the tree 
during the night and no one knew 
where or how it went. The King was 
very sad about this. He called his 
eldest son to him and said: “Go, my 
son, you will keep watch tonight. 
Ifyou find who is taking those 
apples, you shall be richly rewarded, 
and if you manage to catch the 
thief, I shall give you half of my 
kingdom.” 

The prince buckled on his sword, 
shouldered his crossbow, took some 
sharp arrows and went out into the 
evening twilight to keep watch in 
the garden. He sat down under the 
apple tree and waited. He had not 
been sitting for long when sleep 
overcame him and he was powerless 
to resist. His hands sank onto the 


grass, his eyes closed and the prince 
slept soundly until daybreak. When 
he woke in the morning, again the 
apple was gone. “Have you seen the 
thief?” the King enquired. “No one 
came, the apple disappeared all by 
itself,” the prince answered. ‘The 
King shook his head disbelievingly. 
He turned to his younger son and 
said: “You go and keep watch to- 
night, my son, and if you catch the 
thief, I shall reward you richly”. 

The second prince armed himself 
as the first one had and went to keep 
watch. After a while he too fell 
asleep under the apple tree as his 
brother had done, and when he 
awoke the apple was gone. The next 
morning, when his father asked him 
who had taken the apple, he an- 
swered: “Nobody, it disappeared by 
itself.” Then the youngest prince 
said: “Father, I will watch tonight to 
see if the apple also disappears.” 
“My dear child,” the King said, 
“I think there is little you can do, 
you are so young and inexperienced. 
If your two older brothers have 
failed to protect the golden apple 
then it will be even harder for you. 
Yet go if you wish.” 
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In the evening, as it began to get 
dark, the youngest son went to the 
garden to keep watch. He too took 
asword, a crossbow and some 
arrows, but in addition he carried 
a hedgehog’s skin. He sat down 
under the apple tree and spread this 
skin on his lap so that it would wake 
him if sleep overcame him and his 
hands dropped down. At midnight 
a golden bird flew down, sat in the 
tree and was about to pluck the 
apple. At that moment the prince 
fired his crossbow and the arrow hit 
the bird in the wing. The bird flew 
away but a golden wing feather fell 
to the ground and the apple 
remained on the tree. 

“So, have you got the thief?” the 
King asked the next morning. 

“No, I have not,” the prince 
replied. “But all is not lost. I have 
a piece of his coat for now.” He took 
out the golden feather and recounted 
what had happened to him. The 
King rejoiced to see the feather. It 
was so beautiful and it shone so 
brightly that at night no lamps were 
needed in the royal hall. The court- 
iers who knew of such things said 
that the feather came from the Fire 
Bird and was worth more than all 
the King’s treasures. 

From that time on the Fire Bird 
came to the garden no more and no 
more apples were lost. Yet the apples 
no longer delighted the King; he 
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kept thinking of the Fire Bird and it 
pained him not to possess it. His 
heart began to wither with grief. 
One day he called his three sons to 
him and said: “Dear children, you 
can see that I am becoming weaker 
every day. I am sure that if I heard 
the Fire Bird’s singing it would re- 
fresh my heart. The one who brings 
the Fire Bird alive to me to sing shall 
receive half of the kingdom and 
shall be my successor when I die.” 

The sons immediately prepared to 
set out. They said goodbye to their 
father and rode out to look for the 
Fire Bird. They had not been riding 
long when they reached a forest and 
in the forest a crossroads. “Which 
way shall we take?” asked the oldest 
brother. “There are three of us and 
there are three roads here,” answered 
the second one. “Let each of us take 
a different road; if we go in three 
directions it will be easier to find the 
Fire Bird.” “And who will take which 
one?” “You go whichever way you 
want, I will take the one which is 
left,” the youngest brother said. The 
brothers were satisfied and each 
chose a different path. Then one 
of them said: “Let us leave a sign 
here so that the one who comes back 
first will know how the others have 
fared. Let each of us plant a twig in 
the ground. Whose twig sprouts 
leaves, he will have found the Fire 
Bird — that shall be our sign.” 


The brothers liked this idea. Each 
of them planted a twig beside his 
path and they rode on their way. 

‘The eldest prince rode on along 
his road until he arrived at a hill. He 
jumped off his horse, left it to graze 
and sat down on the grass. Then he 
took out his food and started to eat. 
The Red Fox came creeping up to 
him and said: “Please, please young 
master, I am very hungry, give me 
something to eat.” As soon as the 
prince saw him he took his cross- 
bow and fired a sharp arrow at him. 
Whether he missed him or not, the 
fox disappeared. 

The same thing happened to the 
second brother. As he sat down in 
a large meadow to eat, the Red Fox 
appeared and asked for a morsel, 
but as he shot at him he disappeared 
from sight. 

The youngest brother went on 
until he reached a stream. He was 
hungry and tired so he jumped off 
his horse and sat down on the grassy 
bank to refresh himself. As he began 
to eat he too saw the Red Fox who 
came closer and closer and then 
stood still at a little distance from 
him. “Please, please, young master, 
I am very hungry, let me have a bite 
of something, too.” The prince 
threw him a piece of salt meat and 
said: “Come here and do not be 
afraid, Red Fox, I can see that you 
are hungrier than I am and I have 


enough for both of us for today.” 
Then he divided his provisions into 
two — some for himself and some 
for the fox. Red Fox ate until he was 
satisfied and then he said: “You fed 
me well, I shall serve you well. Get 
on your horse and follow me. If you 
do what I tell you, the Fire Bird will 
be yours.” Then he ran in front 
of him, clearing the way for him 
with his bushy tail. He wiped away 
mountains, filled in valleys, built 
bridges over lakes and rivers. The 
prince followed him on his trotting 
steed, when all of a sudden he found 
himself near the Copper Palace. 
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“The Fire Bird is in this palace,” the 
Red Fox said, “go there at midday — 
the guards will be asleep — and do 
not linger anywhere. In the first hall 
you will find twelve black birds in 
golden cages, in the second one 
twelve golden birds in wooden cages 
and in the third hall the Fire Bird 
will be sitting on a perch. You will 
see two cages next to him —a golden 
one and a wooden one — but do not 
put him in the golden one, put him 
in the wooden cage otherwise it will 
go ill for you.” 

The prince entered the Copper 
Palace and found everything as the 
Red. Fox had said. The Fire Bird was 
sitting on a perch in the third hall as 
if he were sleeping. He was so beau- 
tiful that the prince’s heart leapt for 
joy. He took him and put him in the 
wooden cage, but then he changed 
his mind and said: “How can such 
a lovely bird be put in such a miser- 
able cage? The Fire Bird deserves the 
golden cage.” So he took him from 
the wooden cage and put him in the 
golden one. But he had scarcely shut 
the cage when the Fire Bird woke up 
and let out a whistle, and all of a sud- 
den such a piping and screeching 
broke out from all the birds in the 
first two halls that the guards awoke. 
They ran in immediately, arrested the 
prince and took him to their King. 

The King was furious and said: 
“Who are you, thief, that you dared 


we, 


to creep past so many guards to steal 
my Fire Bird?” 

“T am no thief, but I have come 
to fetch the thief whom you are har- 
bouring,” the prince replied. “At 
home in our royal garden we have 
an apple tree which bears golden 
fruit. Each day one apple would 
blossom, grow and ripen, but your 
Fire Bird carried it away each night. 
And the King, my father, is seriously 
ill, his heart is withered and he will 
not recover until he hears your Fire 
Bird sing. And that is why I ask you 
to give him to me.” “You may have 
him,” the King answered, “if you 
bring me Golden Mane instead.” 
The Red Fox was waiting for the 
prince outside the castle gate and 
was very angry when he saw him 
coming without the Fire Bird. 

“Why did you disobey me and 
take the golden cage?” growled the 
Red Fox. “I did indeed make a mis- 
take,” said the prince, “but please do 
not be angry with me for what has 
happened. Tell me if you know 
of the horse with the golden mane.” 
“I do,” Red Fox replied, “and I will 
help you once again. Get on your 
horse and follow me.” Again he took 
the lead and ran ahead to clear the 
way with his bushy tail. The prince 
rode after him, until all of a sudden 
they arrived in front of the Silver 
Palace. “Golden Mane is in this 
palace,” Red Fox said. “Go there at 


midday when the guards will be 
asleep and do not stop anywhere. In 
the first stable you will find twelve 
black horses with golden halters, in 
the second stable there will be 
twelve white horses with black 
halters and in the third stable 
Golden Mane will be standing next 
to his manger. You will see two 
halters next to him on the wall — 
a golden one and a leather one. But 
be careful, leave the golden one 
hanging there and use the leather 
one. Otherwise it will not go well 
for you.” 

The prince went to the castle and 
once again found everything as Red 
Fox had told him. Golden Mane 
was standing in the third stable and 
eating oats from a silver manger. He 
was so beautiful that the prince 
could not take his eyes off him. Then 
he took the black leather bridle 
from the wall and put it on Golden 
Mane. The horse stood there as calm 
as a lamb. But then he suddenly saw 
the beautiful golden bridle hanging 
on the wall, studded with gems, and 
it pleased him greatly. “How can 
such a beautiful horse wear such 
a miserable bridle?” he thought to 
himself. “The horse with the golden 
mane deserves the golden bridle.” 
So he took off the leather halter and 
replaced it with the golden one. As 
soon as the horse sensed the golden 


bridle, he began to rear and neigh 


and all the other horses in the first 
two stables began to kick and 
whinny. Then the guards awoke and 
came running, seized the prince and 
brought him before the King. 

“Who are you, thief,” the King 
accused him, “that you dared to 
creep past so many guards to steal 
my Golden Mane?” “I am no thief. 
I did not want to take your horse, 
but I had to,” the prince answered. 
And then he recounted what had 
come to pass and how the King 
of the Copper Palace had refused to 
give the Fire Bird to him unless he 
brought him Golden Mane. And 
then he asked to be given the horse. 
“You can have him if you bring me 
Princess Goldilocks from the 
Golden Palace in the Black Sea,” 
the King of the Silver Palace told 
him. 

Red Fox was waiting for the 
prince in the forest and when he saw 
him coming without the horse he 
was very angry. “Did I not tell you 
to leave the golden bridle on the 
wall and take the leather one? It is 
a waste of time trying to help you; 
he who will not listen cannot be 
helped.” “Do not be angry with me, 
Red Fox,” begged the prince. “I did 
indeed make a mistake but please 
help me one more time.” “T will 
help you once more, for the last 
time,” said the Red Fox, “and if you 
obey me, then you can still make 
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amends for everything that you have 
spoilt by your foolishness. Get on 
your horse and follow me.” Then he 
ran ahead and cleared the way for 
him until they came to the Golden 


Palace in the Black Sea. “The Sea 
Queen rules in this palace,” Red Fox 
said. “She has three daughters and 
the youngest of them is Goldilocks. 
Go there and ask her to give you 
one of her daughters for a wife. 
When she tells you to choose one, 
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take the one who is dressed in the 
plainest clothes.” 

The Sea Queen welcomed the 
prince warmly, and when he told 
her why he had come she led him to 
a room where her three daughters 
were sitting and spinning. They 
were so alike that no one in the 
world could have told them apart. 
And they were so beautiful that the 
prince’s heart missed a beat when he 
looked into their eyes. Each of them 


had her head covered with a veil 
so that one could not see which 
of them had golden hair, and each 
of them was dressed differently. The 
first one wore a veil and a dress 
woven of gold and she was spinning 
with a golden spindle. The second 
one was wearing a silver veil and 
a dress embroidered with silver and 
she had a silver spindle in her hand. 
The third daughter was clad in 
a white veil and dress and was 
spinning with an ordinary spindle. 
“Choose whomever you wish,” 
the Queen said and the prince 
pointed to the girl in white. “Give 
me this one.” “Hmm, hmm,” said 
the Queen in amazement. “This is 
not your own idea, wait until to- 
morrow.” 

The prince could not sleep from 
worrying how he would fare next 
day. As soon as dawn appeared in 
the east he went into the palace gar- 
den. Scarcely had he started walking 
when the white girl appeared before 
him as if from nowhere: “If you 
want to recognise me today, give 
heed to the little fly that will be 
buzzing round me,” she said. Then 
she left as suddenly as she had come. 
In the afternoon the Queen led the 
prince again to the room where her 
daughters were. “If you recognise 
the one you chose yesterday, she is 
yours. If not, you will lose your 
head.” The daughters were standing 
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there next to one another. They 
were all dressed in expensive and 
beautiful clothes and they all had 
golden hair which shone so much 
that the prince was almost blinded. 
After a while his eyes become ac- 
customed to the brightness and he 
noticed a tiny golden fly circling 
around one of the maidens. “This 
maiden belongs to me, she is the 
one I have chosen,” he said. The 
Queen was surprised that he recog- 
nised her and said: “You shall not 
have her so easily. You must ac- 
complish a task I shall give you to- 
morrow.” 

In the morning she took him to 
the window and showed him a big 
lake near the forest, handed him 
a little golden sieve and said: “If you 
succeed in emptying that lake with 
this sieve by nightfall I will give you 
Goldilocks. You will lose your head 
if you do not.” The prince took the 
sieve and went sadly to the lake. He 
scooped up some water but as he 
lifted the sieve all the water ran out 
to the very last drop ran out. Seeing 
that he could achieve nothing, he 
sat on the bank, put the sieve down 
beside him and started thinking 
about what to do. All of a sudden 
the white maiden appeared again as 
if from nowhere: “Why are you so 
sad?” “How could I be happy,” 
replied the prince, “since I see that 
IT shall not win you because your 


mother has given me an impossible 
task.” “Do not worry, all this can be 
done,” the girl said. Then she took 
the sieve and threw it into the 
middle of the lake. All at once the 
water in the lake began to boil and 
thick fog rose up from the water 
and covered the ground so that one 
could not see three steps in front 
of one’s eyes. At that moment the 
prince heard footsteps and when he 
turned around he saw Red Fox and 
behind him his own horse. “Hurry, 
take the girl on the horse with you 
and ride away,” he said to him. 


The horse flew back like an arrow on 
the road which Red Fox had made 
for him, and the fox destroyed the 
path behind him, sweeping away 
bridges, forming valleys, building 
mountains so that the land was as it 
had been before. The prince was 
happy that he had won the Princess 
Goldilocks, and yet it saddened him 
that he must give her to the King 
of the Silver Palace in exchange for 
Golden Mane. The closer they got 
to the palace the slower he rode and 
the sadder he became. “You are 
sorry that you must exchange your 
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beautiful Goldilocks for the horse 
with the golden mane, aren’t you?” 
said Red Fox. “I have helped you in 
many things, I will not leave you 
now.” There is the forest, he jumped 
over an uprooted tree trunk and 
turned a somersault and, where the 
Red Fox had been, stood a second 
Goldilocks, just like the one travel- 
ling with the prince. “Leave your 
maiden in the forest, take me to the 
King of the Silver Palace and 
exchange me for Golden Mane. 
Then ride away as quickly as you 
can with your princess.” 

The King was very pleased to 
receive Goldilocks and he at once 
gave the prince Golden Mane to- 
eether with the golden bridle as his 
reward. Then he held a feast in hon- 
our of the golden-haired princess 
and invited all the noblemen of his 
kingdom. After they had drunk a lot 
and were very merry, the King asked 
the nobles how they liked his 
golden-haired bride. “She is very 
beautiful,” one of the nobles replied. 
“She could not be more beautiful 
and yet it seems to me that she has 
the eyes of a fox.” He had scarcely 
said this word when in an instant 
the princess Goldilocks turned back 
into Red Fox, sprang out of the 
door and was gone. He hurried after 
the prince and the golden-haired 
maiden, destroying the paths be- 
hind him. With his bushy tail he 
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swept away bridges, formed valleys, 
built mountains, so that the land 
looked exactly as it had done before. 
When he caught up with them, they 
were near the Copper Palace where 
the Fire Bird lived. The Red Fox said 
to the prince: “How lovely Goldi- 
locks looks on the horse with the 
golden mane! Will you not be sorry, 
Prince, to exchange Golden Mane 
for the Fire Bird?” “Of course I am 
sorry that Goldilocks must forego 
the horse with the golden mane,” 
the prince replied, “but when 
I think that my father will be well 
again | am sorry no more.” Red Fox 
replied: “Where Goldilocks and 
Golden Mane are, the Fire Bird 
should be too. I have helped you on 
many different occasions and I shall 
not desert you now.” He jumped 
over a tree root in the forest and 
turned a somersault. And instead 
of the Red Fox a second Golden 
Mane stood there, exactly the same 
as the one Goldilocks was sitting on. 
“Take me to the King of the Copper 
Palace and exchange me for the Fire 
Bird. Once you have him, ride 
quickly away,” he said. 

The King was very glad to have 
Golden Mane and without delay he 
handed the Fire Bird to the prince 
together with the golden cage. ‘Then 
he invited many nobles to join him, 
showed them his horse Golden 
Mane and asked them how they 


liked him. “He is beautiful,” said 
one of the nobles. “He could not be 
more beautiful but it seems to me 
that he has the tail of a fox.” So 
sooner had he said this word than 
Golden Mane turned back into Red 
Fox, leapt through the gate and was 
gone without a trace. He ran after 
the prince and Goldilocks, destroy- 
ing the path behind him as he went. 
He caught up with them as they 
reached the stream where he had 
met the prince for the first time. 
“Now you have the Fire Bird,” he 
said. “You have more than you 
asked for so you need me no more. 
Ride home in peace and do not stop 
anywhere otherwise things will go ill 
with you,” he said. Then he dis- 
appeared. 

‘The prince continued on his way. 
He had the Fire Bird in the golden 
cage in one hand, Golden Mane 
with the golden bridle beside him 
and the beautiful maiden Goldi- 
locks on the horse. When he arrived 
at the forest junction where he had 
parted with his brothers he remem- 
bered the twigs each one had plant- 
ed as a sign. ‘Ihe twigs of his two 
brothers were dry and brittle, but 
from his twig a beautiful spreading 
tree was now growing beside the 
path. He rejoiced to see this and, 
since they were both very tired after 
such a long journey, he decided to 
rest under the tree. He got off his 


horse and helped the golden-haired 
maiden as she dismounted from 
Golden Mane. Then he tied both 
the horses to a tree and hung the 
Fire Bird’s cage on a branch. Before 
long they both fell asleep and rested 
peacefully. 

While they were sleeping his 
brothers came back, each from a dif- 
ferent direction and each empty- 
handed. They saw that their twigs 
were dry and brittle, but that their 
brother’s twig had grown into 
a beautiful spreading tree. They saw, 
too, that their brother was sleeping 
under the tree with a beautiful gold- 
en-haired maiden beside him, and 
they saw Golden Mane and the Fire 
Bird in the cage above them. Then 
evil thoughts arose in their hearts 
and one of them said to the other: 
“Our brother will now receive half 
of the kingdom from our father and 
will be his successor when he dies. 
We'd do better to strike him dead. 
You shall take the golden-haired 
maiden, I shall take Golden Mane 
and we will give the Fire Bird to our 
father to enchant him with its song. 
And we will divide the kingdom be- 
tween us.” No sooner said than 
done. They cut their brother’s body 
into many pieces and threatened the 
golden-haired maiden with death if 
she betrayed the truth. When they 
reached home they led Golden 
Mane to a marble stall, put the Fire 
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Bird’s cage in the king’s bedchamber 
and gave the golden-haired maiden 
a beautiful chamber and many serv- 
ing girls to wait on her. ‘The old ill 
King looked at the Fire Bird and 
asked his sons if they had any news 
of their youngest brother. “We have 
not heard of him. He has probably 
died on the journey,” the brothers 
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answered. Their father remained as 
low-spirited as before, the Fire Bird 
did not sing, Golden Mane let his 
mane droop sadly and Goldilocks 
did not say a word; she did not 
brush her golden hair and she wept 
without ceasing. 

While the prince was lying in the 
forest, hacked to pieces, the Red Fox 
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came to him. He gathered all the 
parts together and would gladly 
have brought him to life, but this 
did not lie in his power. But then he 
saw a crow and two young birds 
fluttering to and fro above the body. 
He hid under a bush in the grass, 
and when one of the young crows 
alighted on the body to eat it, Red 
Fox jumped out and caught the bird 
by the wing as though he would tear 
it to pieces. The old crow flew clos- 
er, full of fear. She sat on a bush and 
said to Red Fox: “Caw, caw! Leave 
my poor child alone, he has done 
you no harm. Should you ever need 
my help, I shall reward you greatly.” 
“I need you at this very moment” 
the Red Fox said. “If you bring me 
both live and dead water from the 
Black Sea, I will let your child live.” 
The crow promised to bring it and 
flew away. 

She flew for three days and three 
nights and she came back with two 
fish bladders full of water. One was 
full of live water and the other 
of dead water. The Red Fox took the 
bladders and tore the young crow in 
two pieces. Then he put the two 
halves back together, sprinkled 
them with dead water and they grew 
back together. Then he sprinkled 
them with the live water and the 
crow shook its wings and flew away. 

Then he sprinkled the prince’s 
chopped body with the dead water. 


It became whole again, without 
even a scar. When he sprinkled it 
with live water, the prince awoke as 
if from a dream, got up and said: 
“Oh, how soundly I have slept!” 
“Yes, indeed, you have slept sound- 
ly,” the Red Fox replied. “And if it 
were not for me, you would never 
have woken again. Had I not told 
you not to stop and to go home 
directly?” Then he recounted to him 
what had happened. He walked 
with him to the edge of the forest 
not far away from his father’s palace, 
gave him simple clothing to meet 
his needs, said goodbye and dis- 
appeared. 

The prince went to the palace 
and took a post as a stablehand; no 
one recognised him. There, he heard 
two old retainers talking: “It is 
a pity about Golden Mane. I fear we 
shall lose him; he hangs his head so 
sadly and refuses to eat.” “Give me 
some pea straw,’ said the prince, 
“I wager that he will eat it straight 
away “Ha-ha, even our carthorses 
do not eat such stuff,” the retainers 
laughed. But the prince took some 
pea straw and put it in the horse’s 
marble manger. Then he stroked his 
golden mane and said: “Why are 
you so sad, my dear Golden Mane?” 
When the horse recognised his mas- 
ter’s voice, he jumped up, snorted, 
whinnied merrily and started eating 
the pea straw. 
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The news spread quickly through 
the whole palace. Even the sick 
King heard that one of his stable- 
hands had cured Golden Mane. 
The king summoned him straight 
away and said to him: “I have heard 
that you have cured Golden Mane. 
I wish you could help the Fire Bird, 
too, so that he would sing. He is 
sad, his wings droop and he does 
not want to eat. If he dies, I shall 
die, too.” “Do not be afraid, 
O King,” said the prince, “He will 
not die. Command a servant to 
bring some barley and he will surely 
eat; he will be merry and sing 
again.” “Ha-ha,” laughed the ser- 
vants who were sent to fetch the 
barley. “The man wants to feed the 
Fire Bird on poor grain which even 
our geese do not want to eat.” But 
they had to bring the barley all the 
same, and the prince sprinkled 
some in the golden cage. Then he 
stroked the bird’s golden feathers 
and said: “Why are you so sad, my 
Fire Bird?” The bird at once re- 
cognised his voice, shook himself 
and began to preen his wings. He 
started hopping and eating and 
then he sang so beautifully that the 
old king’s heart was well again. And 
when the Fire Bird sang for the sec- 
ond and the third time, the King 
felt so strong that he rose from his 
bed and embraced the stranger in 


pure joy. 
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Then the King said: “What shall we 
do with the beautiful golden-haired 
maiden whom my sons brought 
here with them? She does not speak, 
she does not brush her golden hair; 
she eats nothing and she weeps 
without ceasing.” “Allow me, 
O King, to have a word with her,” 
the servant said “I may be able to 
cheer her.” The King led him to her, 
the prince took her white hand and 
said: “Why are you so sad, my 
bride?” ‘The girl recognised him at 
once, she cried out in joy and 
embraced him. The King wondered 
that he called her his bride and she 
embraced him. ‘The prince said to 
him: “My royal father, do you not 
know your youngest son? It was not 
my brothers but I who procured the 
Fire Bird, Golden Mane and this 
lovely golden-haired maiden.” And 
then he recounted what had come 
to pass and the girl testified that his 
brothers had threatened her with 
death if she told what they had 
done. The brothers were standing 
there and saw that they had been 
betrayed; they were trembling like 
aspen leaves and they could not say 
a word. ‘The King was enraged and 
had both of them executed on the 
spot, showing no mercy. Then the 
prince married the pretty Goldi- 
locks, received then and there half 
of his father’s kingdom and after his 
father’s death the other half too. 


LONG, BROAD AND SHARP EYES 
by Karel Jaromir Erben 


() there was a King who was 
already old and had but one 
son. One day he called his son to 
him and said to him: “My dear son, 
you know well that the ripe fruit 
falls to make way for other fruits. 
I am like that ripe fruit, and it may 
be that the sun will not shine much 
longer upon me. But before you bury 
me, I should like to see my future 
daughter-in-law, your wife. Marry, 
my son!” 

The Prince said: “I should like, 
father, to fulfil your wish. But I have 
no bride, I do not know whom 
I shall marry.” 

So the old King put his hand into 
his pocket, took out_a golden key 
and handed it to the son: “Climb up 
the tower, to the highest floor. Look 
all around you ace nd then tell 
me which one you choose.” 

The Prince did not tarry and 
went. Never in his life had he been 
up there, and nor had he ever heard 
what was to be found there. 

When he came to the top floor, he 
saw a small iron door in the ceiling 
that looked like a trapdoor. It was 
locked. He opened it with the golden 


key and climbed through. He found 
himself in a large round hall; its dome 
was as blue as the sky on a clear night 
and silver stars glittered in it. The floor 
was covered with a green silk carpet. 
Around the hall there were twelve 
high windows with golden frames, 
and in each window a maiden was 
portrayed in rainbow colours on the 
crystal glass. Each one wore a royal 
crown. In each window there was 
a different one, dressed in different 
clothes, but each was fairer than the 
last so that the prince was dazzled by 
the sight. As he looked at them in 
wonder, not knowing which one to 
choose, the maidens started to move 
as if alive. They turned to him, smiled 
at him and looked as though at any 
moment they would start to speak. 
Then the prince noticed that one 
of the twelve windows was covered 
with a white curtain. He pulled the 
curtain aside to see what was hidden 
beneath. And there was a maiden 
dressed in white, with a silver girdle 
about her waist and a pearl crown on 
her head. She was the fairest of all, 
but she was sad and pale as if she had 


risen from the grave. The prince 
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stood long before the painting as if 
enchanted. As he looked at it his 
heart was full of sorrow and he said: 
“IT wish to have this one and none 
other!” As he said these words, the 
maiden bent her head and blushed 
like a rose, and in that instant all the 
other portraits vanished. 

When he had come down and 
told his father what he had seen and 
which maiden he had chosen, the 
old King frowned, thought carefully 
and said: “You have done ill, my son, 
to have uncovered that which was 
covered. You have exposed yourself 
to great danger. This maiden is in 
the power of an evil sorcerer and is 
held prisoner in the Iron Castle. 
Many have tried to rescue her but 
none has returned. Yet what you have 
done cannot be undone; a promise is 
binding. Go, son, try your luck and 
return safely to me!” 

The prince bade his father fare- 
well, mounted his horse and rode to 
fetch his bride. He had to pass 
through a large forest and through 
this forest he rode until he was com- 
pletely lost. And as he wandered 
through the undergrowth with his 
horse between rocks and mire, not 
knowing which way to turn, he heard 
a voice calling behind him: “Hey, 
wait for me!” ‘The prince looked back 
and saw a tall man hurrying after 
him. “Wait, and take me with you. 
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If you take me into your service, you 
will not regret it.” 

“Who are you,” asked the prince, 
“and what can you do?” 

“My name is Long and I can 
stretch. Do you see the bird’s nest 
there in the high fir? I can reach it 
without climbing the tree.” 

Long started to stretch, his body 
grew rapidly until he was as tall as 
the fir. He reached the nest, took it 
in his hand and in a moment shrank 
again and handed it to the prince. 

“You did that trick well. But what 
use are birds’ nests if you cannot lead 
me out of the forest?” 

“Well, it is an easy thing,” Long 
said and started to stretch again until 
he was three times taller than the 
highest pine tree in the whole forest. 
He looked around and said: “The 
shortest way out of the forest is in this 
direction.” Then he shrank again, 
took the horse’s bridle and led the 
way. Before long they were out of the 
forest. A wide plain lay before them 
and beyond the plain there were high 
grey cliffs like the walls of a large city, 
and mountains covered with forest. 

“Over there, my lord, comes my 
friend,” Long said and pointed side- 
ways to the plain. “You should take 
him into your service too. Truly, he 
will serve you well.” 

“Summon him here so that I can 
see what sort of man he is.” . 


“Tt is a little far, my lord,” Long said. 
“He would hardly hear me and it 
would take him a long time to come 
because he has much to carry. I would 
rather fetch him.” Again Long 
stretched so high that his head almost 
touched the clouds, took two or three 
steps, lifted his friend by the shoulders 
and set him down before the prince. 
He was a stout man with a belly like 
a barrel that could hold four buckets. 


“Who are you,” the prince asked 
him, “and what can you do?” 

“My name, O master, is Broad 
and I can widen myself.” 

“Show me, then.” 

“Master, flee fast! Fast back up to- 
wards the forest!” Broad cried, and 
he began to swell. 

The prince did not understand 
why he should flee. Yet seeing that 
Long hurried back towards the forest, 
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he spurred on his horse and galloped 
after him. And he was just in time, 
for otherwise Broad would have 
crushed him and his horse as his 
belly grew in all directions as if 
a mountain had tumbled to the 
ground. Then Broad ceased to swell, 
he took a breath so deep that it made 
the trees bend, and he became as he 
had been before. 

“You really made me sweat!” the 
prince said to him. “But I do not 
find such a fellow every day. Come 
with me.” 

And so they went their way. 
When they came close to the rocks, 
they met a man who had his eyes 
bound with a handkerchief. 

“O Master, this is our third 
friend,” Long said. “You should 
employ him, too. He would not eat 
your food in vain.” 

“Who are you,” the prince asked. 
“Why are your eyes bound? You 
cannot see where you are going.” 

“On the contrary, O master, I see 
too much and that is why I have to 
bind my eyes. With bound eyes I see 
as much as you with your unbound 
eyes. When I unbind them, I can see 
right through everything. When 
I look at something sharply I set fire 
to it and what cannot burn breaks 
into many pieces. That is why my 
name is Sharp Eyes.” Then he turned 
towards the opposite rock, untied 
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the kerchief and focused his fiery 
eyes on the rock, which began to 
crack so that pieces fell from it on 
every side. In a short while there was 
nothing left but a heap of sand in 
which something glittered like fire. 
Sharp Eyes went to the heap and 
brought the gleaming object to the 
prince. It was pure gold. 

“Hey, what an inestimable fellow 
you are!” the prince said. “Only a fool 
would refuse your service. But as you 
have such good sight, have a look and 
te ow far it is to the Iron Castle 
jeer is happening there.” 

“Ifyou went alone, O master,” 
Sharp Eyes said, “you might travel 
for a year and still not reach it. But 
with us you will get there this very 
day. They are just preparing an even- 
ing meal for us.” 


“And what is my bride doing?” 


“Behind bars of iron, 

that is her fate, 

High in the tower 
whence she cannot escape 
The sorcerer guards her 
both early and late.” 


And the prince said: “You who are 
good, help me rescue her!” 

And they all promised to help him. 
So they led him into the grey rocks, 
right through the chasm which Sharp 
Eyes had created with his eyes, over 


those rocks, over high mountains and 
through deep forests, onwards and 
onwards. Ever onwards they went. If 
there was an obstacle in their way, the 
three fellows removed it immediately. 
And as the sun went down, the peaks 
became lower, the forests were less 
dense and the rocks were but stones 
among the heather. And as the sun’s 
orb touched the horizon, the prince 
saw the Iron Castle. As the sun began 
to sink he rode over the iron draw- 
bridge and in through the gate. When 
the sun had disappeared, the iron 
drawbridge pulled itself up, the gates 
closed of their own accord and the 
prince and his companions were im- 
prisoned in the Iron Castle. 

When they had looked around 
the castle courtyard, the prince led 
his horse to the stable — everything 
there was already prepared — and 
they went into the castle. In the 
courtyard, in the stable, in the castle 
hall and in the chambers they saw in 
the half-light many richly dressed 
people, both lords and servants. But 
none of them moved; they were all 
turned to stone. They passed through 
several rooms and came to the dining 
hall. It was brightly lit and in the 
middle stood a table on which was 
set food and drink aplenty, and the 
table was laid for four persons. They 
waited and waited because they 
thought that someone would come, 


but when no one appeared they sat 
down and ate and drank to their 
hearts’ content. 

When they had ate their fill, they 
started to look for a place to sleep. All 
of a sudden, the door flew open and 
the sorcerer came in. He was an old, 
bent man wearing a long black robe; 
his head was bald and a grey beard 
reached to his knees. Instead of a belt 
he wore three iron hoops. By the hand 
he led a fair and very beautiful maiden 
dressed in white. She wore a silver 
girdle around her waist and a pearl 
crown on her head but she was pale 
and sad, as if she had risen from the 
grave. ‘The prince recognised her at 
once, jumped up and went towards 
her. Yet before he could say a word, 
the sorcerer spoke to him: “I know 
why you have come. You want to take 
this Queen away from here. Very well, 
you as take her if you can guard her 
for three nights without losing her. If 
you lose her, you and your servants 
will turn to stone just like all who 
have come before you.” Then he 
showed the Queen to a chair and 
departed. 

‘The prince could not take his eyes 
off her, she was so beautiful. He 
started to talk to her and asked her 
many questions. But she did not 
answer and did not smile or look at 
anyone; it was as though she were 
made of marble. So he sat beside her 
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and resolved to stay awake all night, 
so that he should not lose her. As 
a safeguard, Long stretched himself 
out like a belt and wound himself 
around the whole chamber along all 
the walls. Broad sat in the doorway, 
puffed himself up and blocked the 
entrance so that even a mouse could 
not have slipped through. Sharp 
Eyes stood by a pillar in the middle 
of the room to keep watch. But in 
a short while they all began to nod 
their heads; they fell asleep and slept 
soundly the whole night through. 

When dawn broke next morning, 
the prince was the first to awake. But 
he felt as if he had been stabbed in 
the heart — the Queen was gone! He 
roused his servants at once and asked 
what could be done. 

“Do not be afraid, my lord,” said 
Sharp Eyes, looking out of the win- 
dow. “I can see her already! There is 
a forest one hundred miles from 
here; in the middle of the forest 
there is an old oak tree and on the 
top of the oak there is an acorn. The 
acorn is she. Let Long take me on his 
shoulders and we will fetch her.” 
Long lifted him at once onto his 
back, stretched himself upwards and 
set off. With each step he covered 
ten miles, while Sharp Eyes showed 
him the way. 

Before one could run_ have 
around a house they were back and 


Long handed the acorn to the 
prince: “O master, drop it on the 
floor!” The prince dropped the acorn 
and that very moment the Queen 
stood at his side. As the sun reached 
the ridge of the mountain, the door 
flew open. The sorcerer entered the 
chamber with a spiteful smile. But 
when he saw the Queen he frowned 
and mumbled something to himself. 
All of a sudden one of the iron 
hoops burst from his body. He took 
the maiden by the hand and led her 
away. All day the prince had nothing 
to do but walk in the castle and its 
grounds and stare in amazement at 
what he saw. 

Everywhere he looked it was as 
though life had vanished. In one 
chamber he saw a prince who was 
holding an axe in both hands as 
though he were about to cut some- 
one in half, but in the middle of his 
stroke he had been turned to stone. 
In another chamber he found a pet- 
rified knight who appeared to have 
been fleeing in terror from someone 
but had stumbled on the threshold 
and turned to stone as he fell. By 
the fireplace sat a servant who held 
in one hand some roast meat; with 
the other hand he was conveying 
a morsel to his mouth, but before it 
could touch his lips he too had 
turned to stone. And he saw many 
others who had turned to stone, 


each in the position in which he had 
been when the sorcerer cried: “Turn 
to stone!” And he saw many beau- 
tiful horses, too, which were now 
stone. Everything in and around the 
castle was barren and dead. There 
were trees but they bore no leaves. 
There were meadows but they had 
no grass. There was a river but it did 
not flow. Nowhere was there a singing 
bird, nowhere a pretty flower, in the 
water not a single darting minnow. 

Morning, noon and evening the 
prince and his companions found 
a rich and plentiful table spread for 
them in the castle. The food served 
itself and the wine poured itself out. 
After dinner the door opened again 
and the sorcerer brought the Queen 
to the prince that he might guard 
her. But although they all resolved 
to do everything in their power to 
avoid falling asleep, it was in vain 
and once again sleep overcame them. 
When the prince awoke at dawn and 
saw that the Queen again had van- 
ished, he jumped up and gripped 
Sharp Eyes by the shoulder: “Hey, 
get up, Sharp Eyes! Do you know 
where the Queen is?” 

Sharp Eyes rubbed his eyes, 
looked around and said: “I can see 
her already! There is a mountain two 
hundred miles from here and in the 
mountain there is a rock and in the 
rock there is a precious stone. ‘The 
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stone is she. If Long takes me there, 
we will fetch her.” 

Long took him on his shoulders, 
he stretched himself and started 
walking and with each step he cov- 
ered twenty miles. Sharp Eyes fixed 
his fiery eyes on the mountain; the 
mountain fell asunder and the rock 
within shattered in a thousand pieces. 
Among them glittered the precious 
stone. They took it and brought it to 
the prince. He dropped it and the 
Queen stood there once more. And 
when the sorcerer came and saw her, 
his eyes shone with anger. There was 
a crack, and another iron hoop 
snapped and burst from his body. He 
then growled with displeasure and 
left the Queen out of the chamber. 

That day passed like the pre- 
ceding one. After dinner the sorcerer 
brought the Queen again, looked 
sharply into the prince’s eyes and 
remarked derisively: “We shall see 
who will win, you or I!” and with 
these words he departed. 

They all tried even harder to resist 
sleep. They did not even want to sit 
down. They planned to spend the 
whole night walking up and down 
but it was in vain. The evil sorcerer 
had his way and one after the other 
they fell asleep on their feet and once 
again the Queen vanished. 

In the morning the prince again 


woke first. When he did not see the 
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Queen, he woke Sharp Eyes. “Hey, 
get up, Sharp Eyes. See where the 
Queen is!” 

Sharp Eyes looked out for a long 
time. “O my master,” he said. “She is 
far, far away! There is a Black Sea 
three hundred miles away from here 
and in the middle of the sea there 
lies a shell on the seabed and in the 
shell there is a golden ring. The 
golden ring is she. Yet do not be 
afraid, we will fetch her for all that! 
However, Long must take Broad 
with us today, we will need him!” 
Long took Sharp Eyes on one 
shoulder and Broad on the other, he 
stretched himself up and_ started 
walking and with each step he coy- 
ered thirty miles. When they came 
to the Black Sea, Sharp Eyes showed 
him where he should reach into the 
water for the shell. Long stretched 
out his hand as far as he could but he 
could not reach the seabed. 

“Wait, friends! Have a little pa- 
tience and | shall help you,” said 
Broad and he puffed up his belly as 
far as he could. ‘Then he lay down on 
the shore and began to drink. In 
a short while the water had gone 
down so far that Long could easily 
reach the seabed and pick up the 
shell. He took the ring from it, lifted 
his friends on his shoulders and hur- 
ried back. But it was hard to run with 
Broad on his shoulder as he had water 


from half the sea in him. So in a wide 
valley Long shook him off onto the 
ground. There was a thunder like the 
noise of a bellows falling from a tall 
tower, and in an instant the whole 
valley was under water. It formed 
such a large lake that even Broad 
could only get out with difficulty. 
Meanwhile in the castle the 
prince was heavy hearted. The sun’s 
glow was already touching the top 
of the mountains and the servants 
had still not returned. The higher 


the sun’s rays rose, the greater was his 


anxiety. A deathly sweat broke out 
on his brow. Soon a thin strip of the 
sun showed in the east. Suddenly the 
door burst open. The sorcerer stood 
in the doorway and looked around 
the chamber. When he saw that the 
Queen was not there, he guffawed 
hideously and entered the chamber. 
But at that moment the glass in the 
window shattered and the golden 
ring fell to the floor; instantly the 
Queen stood there again. 

Sharp Eyes had seen what was 
happening in the castle and what 
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danger their lord was in, and he 
had told Long. Long had taken one 
step and thrown the ring through 
the window into the chamber. The 
sorcerer screamed in rage so that 
the castle shook. And crack! The 
third iron hoop broke from his 
body, the sorcerer changed into 
a raven and flew away through the 
broken window. 

Then the fair maiden spoke 
and thanked the prince for rescuing 
her and she blushed like a rose. 
All of a sudden, everything in the 
castle came to life. The man who 
held the poised axe let it fly through 
the air and then tucked it into his 
scabbard. The man who had 
tripped over the threshold fell to 
the ground but got up immediately 
and touched his nose to see if it was 
broken. The man who sat at the 
fireside put the piece of meat into 
his mouth and went on eating. And 
so everybody finished what he had 
started out to do, taking up his 
work where he had left off. The 
horses stamped and neighed in the 
stables. The trees around the castle 
regained their evergreen leaves. The 
meadows were full of colourful 
flowers and high in the sky a lark 
twittered. In the fast-flowing river 
shoals of little fish glided about. 
Everywhere there was life and 
merriment. 
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Meanwhile many lords had gathered 
in the chamber where the prince 
was and all thanked him for their 
deliverance. But he said: “It is not 
me you need to thank. I would have 
been as you were but for my faithful 
servants, Long, Broad and Sharp 
Eyes.” And thereupon he set forth 
on his way home to his father, the 
old King. He travelled with his 
bride and with his servants, Long 
and Sharp Eyes, and all the lords 
accompanied him. On their way 
they met Broad and likewise took 
him with them. 

The old King wept with joy that 
his son had accomplished everything 
so successfully. He had given up 
hope that the prince would ever 
return. Soon afterwards the wedding 
feast was celebrated. It lasted for 
three weeks and all the lords whom 
the prince had rescued were invited. 
When the wedding was over, Long, 
Broad and Sharp Eyes announced to 
the young King that they wished to 
continue travelling through the 
world to seek work. The young King 
reasoned with them and asked them 
to stay: “I will give you everything 
that you need for the rest of your 
lives; you will not need to work!” 
But they did not like the thought 
of such an idle life, took their leave 
and departed. And to this day they 


wander still somewhere in the world. 


THE PRINCESS WITH THE GOLDEN 
STAR ON HER FOREHEAD 


by Bozena Némcova 


here once lived a King and 

Queen, and the Queen had 
a golden star on her forehead. The 
couple loved each other very much 
but their happiness did not last for 
long. It is impossible to describe the 
King’s grief; it can only be under- 
stood by someone who has lost what 
he has loved. 

For a long time the King did not 
want even to look at the child who 
had been the cause of its mother’s 
death. But at last the father’s love 
got the better of him. ‘The child was 
indeed most lovely, the living image 
ofher beautiful mother, and be- 
cause of her exceptional grace the 
girl was called Lada. 

Many years had passed since the 
Queen’s death, when the courtiers 
sought to persuade the King to re- 
marry, saying that this would calm 
and cheer him. He answered them 
thus: “When the Queen took leave 
of me on her death bed, she asked 
me not to marry any woman except 
one who was like her in every way. 
I pledged her my word and took the 
gods as witnesses. I will therefore 
seek a wife who is like her in every 


way, and if I do not find such a one, 
I will never marry.” The courtiers 
accepted the king’s word, and the 
date was set on which the king 
would depart on his quest. 

He entrusted Lada, the budding 
flower, to careful nurses, his land to 
a faithful governor and he himself 
set out with his entourage into the 
world to seek his bride. He travelled 
all over the world through prin- 
cipalities and kingdoms; he saw 
maidens whose faces were as beau- 
tiful as those of the angels, but not 
one of them had a golden star on 
her forehead, none resembled his 
dead wife. Sadly he returned home. 
Lada ran to meet him and wel- 
comed him warmly after his long 
journey. The King trembled when 
he saw how his daughter had 
blossomed. This was she, this was 
the woman whom he had loved 
above all else; her eyes, her hair, 
her stature, the glittering golden 
star on her forehead — Lada, her 
daughter, had all these. “Alas, alas,” 
thought the King. When he saw in 
Lada the image of his wife, all the 
memories of his distant happiness 
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were reawakened, so that he felt 
close to despair. 

Finally he resolved in the turmoil 
of his senses to take Lada as his wife. 
So he went to his daughter and re- 
vealed to her the wish of her dead 
mother. Lada was shocked at this 
proposal but she pretended to take 
her father’s suggestion as a joke. 
After reflecting for a while she said: 
“T will marry you, dear father, if you 
buy me a dress made of goldcrests’ 
wings.” 

“I will, my darling, I will buy you 
anything you wish. Only fulfil my 
plea,” the King answered. He imme- 
diately had a public proclamation 
made that the person who brought 
such a dress to him would be re- 
warded with much gold. What will 
‘people not do for money? Within 
a few days the dress was in the castle. 
The King brought it to his daughter. 
She did not know what she could do 
to prolong the time and thus perhaps 
to persuade her father to change his 
mind. She asked for another dress, 
this time the colour of the sun. And 
again it was proclaimed by the King 
and he indeed obtained a dress that 
was the colour of the sun. When he 
brought it to Lada, she said: “Buy 
me one more dress, father, this time 
of the colour of the sky, and dec- 
orated with stars. After that I will 
indeed marry you.” 

What would the King not give to 
win her? Messengers were sent in all 


directions and tailors tried hard to 
devise the dress that should be the 
colour of the sky, decorated with 
stars. And what will the human 
mind not do when so much money 
is at stake? Even such a dress was 
made, only instead of the stars it was 
covered with great diamonds. What 
could be done? Lada had to give her 
father her word, but she grieved over 
it and wept. That night she had 
a dream in which a beautiful lady 
with a golden star on her forehead 
stood before her. This lady laid 
a white veil, as light as the breeze, on 
her bed and said: “Lada, | am your 
mother. I know how it is and see 
that your own father wants to marry 
you. But that cannot be and I have 
come to help you. Tomorrow have 
a pitiful dress made, put this veil 
woven from fog over your head and 
escape. As long as you have it on, 
nobody will see you. Don’t worry 
about your father; I will come to 
him in a dream and speak soothingly 
to him.” After these words Lada felt 
a light breath on her cheek and her 
mother vanished. In the morning 
she ordered her maid to have a coat 
made for her of mouse skins which 
should cover her from head to toe. 
The maid, thinking that it must be 
for some amusement, told nobody 
and ordered the fur coat to be made. 
When it was ready, she brought it to 
the princess. On the third day the 
wedding was to take place. There 
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was a hustle and a bustle in the castle 
and the King was full of joy. Only 
the bride did not think about the 
wedding. As soon as she had the fur 
coat she put it on, tied up the three 
dresses in a bundle, took the head- 
scarf and the veil and, thus disguised, 
bade farewell to her father’s castle 
and wandered weeping into the wide 
world. She walked for along time 
without knowing where she should 
go. Then she came to a town that was 
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very beautiful. At the edge of it on 
a hill stood a King’s castle. Lada de- 
cided to enter it and ask for work. 
But she did not want to take the 
bundle with her. Not far from the 
castle was a grove of trees and a spring 
by it. Lada lifted a stone by the 
spring and under the stone she laid 
the bundle and the veil. A fish 
peeped out of the spring and watched. 

“Do not tell anyone, little fish, 
and look after it carefully,” Lada 


said to the fish and then she went to 
the castle. 

On the way she dusted her face 
with ashes, furrowed her brow and 
drew the headscarf deeper over her 
face. We must also remember the 
coat of mouse fur which almost com- 
pletely covered her; who would have 
seen a beauty there now? The palace 
servants laughed out loud when they 
saw such an ugly maid and they 
would have sent her away. But she 
pressed them so fervently to give her 
work in the kitchen that a cook took 
pity on her and allowed her in. He 
ordered her sternly not to let herself 
be seen by the master, otherwise he 
would be punished for taking such 
a girl into service. Lada was pleased 
to have found work where she would 
be safe from all pursuit and nobody 
would notice her. She judged well. 
All day no one cast a glance at her; 
the cook merely scolded her once or 
twice, and the servants called her 
“mouse skin”, a name which she ac- 
cepted with good grace. 

The land where this took place 
belonged to a King who had an only 
son, Hostivit, a noble youth. All the 
subjects looked forward to the time 
when the prince would rule. It 
would be a wonderful time. The 
King was already old and he would 
have liked Hostivit to have chosen 
a princess for himself by now, but 
Hostivit had not felt like marrying. 
The kitchen maid, too, heard the 


prince’s praise from the rest of the 
servants and would have liked to see 
this celebrated lord. One day she 
had a chance. She was alone in the 
kitchen when the prince passed by. 
She ran out and saw him as he 
walked away. We will hear later 
whether she liked him or not. 

It was the King’s birthday. Guests 
gathered from distant lands to take 
part in the wonderful feast which 
lasted for three days. Lada spent the 
whole day deep in thought and 
when the evening came, she asked 
the cook to let her hide in some 
nook from which she could observe 
the guests whom she had never seen. 

For a long time the cook did not 
want to give his consent, then he 
mumbled something about curiosity 
and let the kitchen maid go and 
watch the honoured guests. Lada 
went straight to the spring, lifted the 
stone and took from the bundle the 
dress that was made from the gold- 
crests’ wings. Then she took off her 
headscarf and the mouse-skin coat, 
washed her face, tidied her hair and 
put on the swishing robe. Of course 
she did not wish to see the noble vis- 
itors, she only wanted to have one 
dance with the handsome prince and 
exchange a few words with him. 
When she was dressed, she put the 
veil over her eyes and hurried to the 
castle. Entering the dance hall, she 
stood among the crowd of guests 


and lifted the veil from her forehead. 
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Everybody turned at once to look at 
her, but no one knew who she was or 
where she had come from. Yet the 
first at her side was Hostivit, who 
had been fluttering from one lady to 
another like a playful butterfly. As 
soon as he saw the beautiful face 
of the unknown lady, he knew that 
his freedom had now gone for ever. 

“Who are you, fair lady, that 
I know neither your face nor your 
name?” Hostivit asked Lada. 

“Trust in your hospitality brought 
me here that I might amuse myself 
a while. If you enjoy the sight of me, 
do not seek to know who I am,” 
answered Lada with such a pleading 
look that Hostivit had not the heart 
to ask any more. 

The music struck up, each gentle- 
man fetched his lady and the prince 
too took his place in the line with his 
partner who was beyond compare. 
How quickly the hours sped past! It 
began to get light and the princess 
thanked her host and was about to 
leave. The prince asked her to tarry 
a while but she would not stay a mo- 
ment longer. She promised only that 
she would come again the next day. 
As though in flight she hurried 
through the castle, reached the spring 
and took off her dress. It was high 
time for her to appear in the kitchen 
again. As she was leaving, the little 
fish peeped out of the spring again 
and Lada asked her to look after her 


clothes. Everyone in the castle was 
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half asleep and nobody noticed when 
the kitchen maid came in. 

Every morning a chamberlain de- 
clared what should be prepared for 
the prince’s breakfast. But that day he 
came and said that the prince himself 
did not know what to order; the cook 
should prepare whatever he liked. 

“I do not know what has hap- 
pened to my lord,” the chamberlain 
added, “I have never seen him so 
merry. He sings, he dances from one 
room to another, and when I ask 
him about this or that he says: “Do 
whatever you want.” 

“You fool,” said the cook, “maybe 
he took a liking yesterday to some 
princess and he is still thinking 
of her today.” 

“You are right, old man, there 
was a lady there, but nobody knows 
who she is. He spent the whole 
evening at her side.” 

The kitchen maid was at that mo- 
ment cleaning a dish, and she bent 
her head over it so that nobody 
would see how she flushed. She pre- 
tended to take no notice of the 
chamberlain’s speech but she took in 
every word he said. All day long she 
helped the cook industriously so 
that in the evening he would again 
let her watch the spectacle, and in- 
deed he promised to let her see it. 

When she had finished her work, 
she ran to the spring again, took off 
the mouse-skin coat, put on the 
dress that was the colour of the sun, 


pulled the veil over her face and hur- 
tied to the castle, The ball had 
already begun. The prince had not 
spoken all evening, he kept looking 
at the door. And before long, his 
beautiful unknown lady was stand- 
ing in the middle of the hall like 
a goddess. And again the prince was 
blissfully happy. The ladies envied 
Lada her beauty and her finery and 
the gentlemen envied the prince her 
favour. That night Lada stayed a little 
longer because she could not resist 
the entreaties of the handsome 
prince whom she loved as passion- 
ately as he did her. It was already 
light when she came to the spring. 
She quickly took off her dress, dusted 
her face with ashes and ran like the 
wind to the castle where everyone 
was already hard at work. 

“IT have had enough, next time 
you will go nowhere,” the cook 
grumbled as she entered the kitchen. 
But she asked for pardon and set to 
her work as busily as a bee. The cook 
was an old, good-natured man, and 
when he saw how hard she worked, 
he soon forgot his anger. Again the 
chamberlain entered the kitchen. 
When the cook asked what the 
prince would like for breakfast, the 
chamberlain answered that the 
prince would eat nothing. He was 
sitting on his daybed with his eyes 
closed, and when anyone spoke to 
him he remained as silent as the 
grave. “I do not know,” he finished. 


“Perhaps the lady who has visited us 
twice has cast a spell on him.” 

Lada worked so hard that the 
cook again gave her permission to go 
and watch the ball. This time at the 
spring she put on the dress that was 
the colour of the sky and strewn 
with diamond stars which glittered 
so brightly that they lit up the whole 
grove and she could see her reflec- 
tion in the spring. But this time she 
went to the castle with a heavy heart, 
for she would have to say goodbye 
to her beloved. She could indeed 
reveal who she was, but she feared 
her father’s revenge. He could de- 
mand her return, and therefore she 
resolved to keep silent until she had 
learned her father’s mind and knew 
if he had already forgotten her. 

Hostivit was distracted; nothing 
pleased him, and even the old King 
was watching the door to see when 
the enchantress would come and 
light up his son’s face. 

“Why are you so sad?” sounded 
a melodious voice in Hostivit’s ear. 
Like the morning star Lada stood 
beside him. ‘The old King and many 
of the guests gathered round her in 
welcome, unable to take their eyes 
off such a beauty. That night neither 
Lada nor the prince felt like dan- 
cing. They walked from one room to 
another and spoke softly of their 
love. As the night drew to a close 
they became sadder and sadder. The 


last room of all shone with white 
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marble; around it stood sweet- 
smelling flowers and trees. There La- 
da and Hostivit sat on a sofa and 
tears shimmered in their eyes. 

“My dear Lada, my only love, 
stay with me and be my wife,” the 
prince begged with passion. 

“Do not beg me so, you make my 
heart heavy. You know that I cannot 
now fulfil your plea. But so that you 
may know that I love you from the 
bottom of my heart, take this ring 
with which I pledge myself to you 
for ever.” 

Hostivit took the precious ring 
with heartfelt thanks. Then he took 
a diamond ring from his own finger 
and handed it to Lada. 

“Now we are betrothed,” she said. 
“IT am yours, you are mine. If anyone 
returns this ring to you, trust in him. 
He will be the messenger from 
whom you will hear when we shall 
see each other again.” 

They spent a while longer in 
a sweet embrace and then Lada dis- 
appeared. In vain Hostivit ran to the 
room through which she had passed. 
In vain he lamented; Lada did not 
return and he did not know where 
he should seek her. 

With a heavy heart and in tears 
the girl went to the grove and took 
off the glittering dress, put it under 
the stone, asked the little fish to care 
of it and hurried to the kitchen in 
her mouse-fur coat. The engagement 
ring was hidden in her bosom. 
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When she came to the castle, people 
were running wildly about and the 
prince’s chamberlains were scurrying 
up and down the stairs so fast that 
they might have had wings on their 
feet. Lada asked in the kitchen what 
the meaning of this was. 

“You spend the whole night in 
raptures and in the morning you 
sleep on your feet,” the cook thun- 
dered. “Have you not heard that the 
prince is sick unto death? A devil 
sent the enchantress to us. My poor, 
poor lord! I am so worried that I am 
at my wits’ end.” 

Lada was thunderstruck and at 
a loss as to what she should do. ‘Then 
a servant came running with some 
medicinal spices and ordered her to 
brew them for the prince. Lada 
snatched the spices from his hands 
and went straight to the fire. The ser- 
vant ran off, as did the cook, and by 
the time he returned, Lada had 
poured the medicine into a pot and 
was about to carry it upstairs. 

“What are you doing? Could 
you not call someone or wait for me? 
If the prince saw you in your fur coat 
he would sicken yet more.” 

“Oh, do not be afraid, master, he 
shall not see me. I will carry it up for 
you and give it to the chamberlain so 
that you do not have to climb the 
stairs.” 

On her way she took the ring 
from her bosom and put it into the 
pot. She put the pot on a table in the 


anteroom and hurried back down- 
stairs. At the same time she resolved 
to admit to nothing if the prince 
should ask how the ring had got into 
the pot. 

As soon as the prince drank the 
spices and saw the ring at the bot- 
tom of the pot, he caused uproar 
throughout the whole castle. The 
first to be asked whether he had 
poured the spiced drink into the 
pot was of course the cook, but he 
declared that in his absence it had 
been the work of the kitchen maid. 
The kitchen maid was summoned 
before the prince. At first she hes- 
itated and refused to go, but the 
servants took her by the arm and 
led her to the prince’s chamber. As 
soon as she entered, she knelt down 


and bowed her head so that the 


prince would see neither her form 
nor her face. 

“So it was you who put the ring 
into the pot?” asked, carefully ob- 
serving the kneeling maid. 

“Oh, merciful lord!” said Lada, 
disguising her voice. “I poured the 
spices into the pot but I know no- 
thing of the ring. If it was there, 
someone must have dropped it in by 
mistake. 

Thus Lada continued to deny 
everything, and when the prince real- 
ised that he would obtain no con- 
fession from her he let her go. Lada 
was glad to have got off so lightly; 
she thanked him and hurried to the 
kitchen where she had to repeat 
everything to the cook. But in spite 
of her ugly fur coat the prince had 
observed her noble shape as she was 
leaving; he saw her fine gait and the 
dainty feet which were not those 
of any ordinary kitchen maid. He 
pondered ceaselessly how he might 
spy on her without being noticed. 

It was the custom in that town 
that the people, both poor and 
rich, liked to bathe. And in the 
grounds of the castle there were 
two baths, one for the royal family, 
the other for the king’s servants. 
Twice a week all the servants, from 
the first to the last, came to bathe. 
Hostivit at once thought of the bath 
hall. There he would have the best 
opportunity to spy on the strange 
kitchen maid. It was the very day 
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of the bath. The prince went se- 
cretly to the garden and approached 
the women’s bath house. There he 
made a hole the size of his eye in 
the wooden wall and went back to 
his chamber. The doctors thanked 
God that one who but this very 
morning had been sick to death was 
already on his feet again. Hostivit 
told them that the medicinal spices 
had made him well again and they 
rejoiced to hear it. 

In the evening, at the bathing 
hour, the prince stole away from the 
castle into the garden, went to the 
bathing house and hid in the thick 
bushes. All the other women had 
bathed; the last one to do so was 
the kitchen maid, because, to her 
great joy, no one wanted to share 
a bath with her. When the prince 
saw the kitchen maid coming, he 
pressed his eye to the wall and hardly 
breathed. 

Lada entered the bath house and 
bolted the door behind her. She took 
off the mouse-fur coat and stood 
there in a simple skirt. Then she 
removed her headscarf, washed her 
face and the star glittered on her 
forehead. ‘[he prince could no 
longer contain himself; he cried out: 
“O Lada, my dear Lada!” and he 
stumbled out of his hiding place. 

The startled Lada quickly put on 
her coat and headscarf and ran out- 
side, for she had clearly recognised 


the prince's voice. 
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Hostivit met her in the doorway, 
held her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Now we will go to my father, my 
darling,” said Hostivit, and he would 
have led Lada straight to the castle. 
But she would have none of it, say- 
ing: “I will not appear before your 
father in this dress. Wait here for 
a short while until I return.” 

The prince was about to protest 
but Lada had sped from the garden 
and was running to the spring like 
a young faun. She found all her 
dresses, but the veil was missing and 
the little guardian fish had also van- 
ished from the spring. But the happy 
bride did not lament the loss of the 
veil, for she no longer had need of it. 
With her bundle she hurried back to 
her room, changed into a royal robe, 
and only then did she go to her be- 
loved prince, who led her to his 
father. Those who saw them stared 
in wonder, then passed on the news 
and in an instant the whole castle 
knew that the prince had found his 
beautiful bride. 

Not until they came before the 
King did Lada reveal who she was. 
He blessed their marriage even more 
lovingly, pleased that his son had 
found a princess of royal birth. 

Meanwhile the cook was pacing 
about the kitchen as if possessed and 
cursing the kitchen maid who was 
absent for so long. Then a servant 
appeared and summoned him to 
come to the prince on the instant. 


The cook quickly threw off his 
apron, removed the scowl from his 
face and hurried upstairs. And he 
saw the King, the prince and the 
beautiful future Queen. 

“Why do you keep such an ugly, 
ashen-strewn maid in the kitchen?” 
the prince thundered at him. 

The startled cook began to plead: 
“O my merciful King and lord! I did 
not want to take her in, but she 
begged so persistently for employ- 
ment that I could not send her 
away. And I do not have a more 
devoted, faithful, nimble and in- 
dustrious person than her in the 
whole kitchen. My only complaint 
is that she only wears this mouse-fur 
coat and constantly covers her face 
wish ashes.” 

“Your criticism is just, dear cook. 
And I thank you for your praise as 
well as for the way you took me in. 
Your kitchen maid will reward you 
for that.” ‘Thus spoke Lada and the 
cook knelt at her feet and begged her 
pardon for he had recognised her by 
her voice. Lada reassured him and 
gave him a bag of gold as his reward. 
The cook had scarcely left the room 
when everyone knew who the 
woman in the mousefur had been; 
they were dreadfully afraid of how 
she might wreak her revenge when 
she became Queen. But Lada had no 
thought of revenge in her head. 

The marriage ceremony took 
place soon after. Then they got into 


a carriage and drove to the father 
of the beautiful bride to seek his 
blessing. Lada entered the castle 
with apprehension, afraid of her 
father’s revenge. She need not have 
feared. The very night when she 
had disappeared from the castle, 
the late Queen had appeared to the 
King in a dream and had severely 
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reprimanded him for his sinful in- 
clination. From that time on the 
King’s heart had changed. He would 
long ago have set out to look for his 


daughter, had he not been forbidden 


by the late Queen, who was herself 
watching over Lada. 

The King received his daughter 
and son-in-law with the utmost joy 
and rejoiced in their happiness. 


Bort, Per, Bo 
by Karel Jaromir Erben 


aaa in a village once lived 
a poor widow who had an only 
daughter. They lived in an old cot- 
tage with a thatched roof and they 
had several hens in the henhouse. 
The old woman used to go to the 
forest in winter to gather dry twigs; 
in summer she picked strawberries 
and in autumn she went to the fields 
to gather ears of grain. The young 
woman usually went to town to sell 
the eggs that their hens had laid. 
And so they earned their living. 

One summer the old woman was 
a little unwell and the young one 
had to go to the woods herself to 
gather strawberries, so that they had 
something to eat; generally she 
made a porridge of them. She took 
a pot and a piece of rye bread and 
set out into the forest. When she 
had filled the pot with strawberries, 
she came to a spring. She sat down 
beside it, took the bread from the 
apron and started to eat, for it was 
lunchtime. 

All of a sudden an old woman 
appeared from nowhere. She looked 
like a beggar and held a pot in her 
hand. “O my sweet girl,” said the 


old beggar. “How hungry I am! 
Since yesterday morning I have not 
eaten so much as a mouthful 
of bread. Won't you give me a piece 
of your bread?” 

“Why not?” replied the girl, “all 
of it, if you wish. I will be able to go 
home early. But wont it be too hard 
for you?” And she gave her all her 
lunch. 

“God bless you, my sweet girl, 
God bless you! And because you are 
so kind, my dear, I shall give you 
something too. I give you this pot. 
When you put it on the table at 
home and say: “Boil, pot, boil! it 
will boil you as much porridge as 
you wish. And when you think you 
have porridge enough, say: ‘Stop, 
pot, stop! and it stops boiling at 
once. But do not forget what you 
are to say.” She handed her the little 
pot and disappeared so suddenly 
that the girl did not know where she 
had gone. 

When she came home, she told 
her mother what had happened in 
the forest. She at once put the pot 
on the table and said: “Boil, pot, 
boil!” She wanted to know if the old 
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beggar had told the truth or not. 
The porridge immediately began to 
cook at the bottom of the pot. There 
was more and more of it, and before 
you could count to ten, the pot was 
full. “Stop, pot, stop!” she cried and 
the pot stopped boiling. 

Both of them sat down at once 
and ate with a good appetite. The 
porridge was like almonds. When 
they had finished, the young woman 
put some eggs in a basket and took 
them to the town. But she had to sit 
there at the market for a very long 
time. People offered her little money 
for them and it was evening before 
she had sold them all. 

The old woman could not wait, 
she wanted to eat and she was 
minded to try the porridge. So she 
took the pot, put it on the table and 
said: “Boil, pot, boil!” The porridge 
at once started to boil in the pot and 
before the old woman turned round 
it was full. 

“I must fetch myself a plate and 
spoon,” said the old woman to her- 
self and she went to the pantry. But 
when she returned, she froze in 
shock: the porridge was pouring out 
of the pot onto the table, from the 
table onto the bench and from the 
bench onto the floor. The old 
woman forgot what she should say 
to stop the pot boiling. She sprang 
up and covered the pot with a dish, 
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thinking that that would stop the 
porridge. But the dish fell to the 
floor and broke and the porridge 
poured out of it as unstoppably as 
a mountain stream. The room was 
already so full of it that the old 
woman had to escape into the hall. 
There she wrung her hands and 
wailed: “Oh, the unfortunate girl, 
what has she brought? I thought at 
once that it would be no good!” 

Soon the porridge poured from 
the living room across the thresh- 
old into the hall. Every minute 
there was more of it. The old wo- 
man did not know which way to 
turn and in terror she climbed up 
into the loft, lamenting incessantly 
about the misfortune that the mis- 
erable girl had brought home. 
Meanwhile the porridge increased 
more and more and before long it 
poured like a cloud through the 
door and the window into the vil- 
lage square, into the streets. Who 
knows how it would all have ended 
if the young woman had not fortu- 
nately returned from the town at 
just the right moment and cried: 
“Stop, pot, stop!” 

But there was such a heap of the 
porridge in the village square that 
when the farmers came home from 
work that evening, they could not 
pass through and so they had to eat 
their way through to the other side. 
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ust like other European nations, the Czechs have 

a treasure trove of fairytales that has been lovingly 

handed down over the centuries. Some of these tales 
seem strange and exotic to us, while others have more 
familiar features. Thanks to the labours of Bozena 
Némcova (1820-1862) and Karel Jaromir Erben 
(1811-1870), these stories from the oral tradition were 
collected and written down for posterity. Growing up 
along the Vitava means growing up with the stories 
of The Devil and Kate, Fire Bird and Red Fox or The 
Princess with the Golden Star on her Forehead. This col- 
lection aims to give the reader a taste of a vital piece 
of national culture, and to enchant young listeners 
with the magic of those thrilling words: “Once Upon 
gr itiGens 


